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PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR IRISH WRONGS. 
I. 


Ir the session of 1868 should turn out to be, as it threatens, an 
“Trish Session,” it is time that we should discuss not merely the 
principles, but the practical details of any legislation intended for 
the redress of Irish wrongs. Most writers and speakers on these 
topics prefer, and very naturally; to point out the old iniquities of 
English rule, and to praise the moral beauty of a new policy that 
would make Ireland prosperous and Irishmen contented; but we 
ought to consider by this time the actual measures that Parliament 
may be asked to pass with the hope of promoting Irish prosperity 
and allaying Irish discontent. Even if we were all agreed to place 
the rival churches in Ireland on a footing of perfect equality, and 
to give to good tenants the certainty of reaping the reward of their 
improvements, we should still need to enter into a very careful con- 
sideration of the best measures to attain these ends without creating 
new evils as serious as those we should remove. 

Ireland has three churches—an Irish Church (Roman Catholic), 
an English Church (Episcopalian), and a Scotch Church (Presby- 
terian). The Irish Church is in communion with: the see of Rome, 
and is supported by the voluntary contributions of the immense 
majority of the people; the English Church—simply a branch of the 
Church of England—is supported by the compulsory contributions of 
the whole people, who pay through a tax on Irish land; and the 
Scotch Church is partially supported by a grant from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. It would be sheer waste of time to utter a word of 
commentary on the imperial policy that has planted a branch of the 
English Church in Ireland, and that compels the people to support it 
while they have also to support the pries’s of their own creed. Those 

-who, after half a century of ample discussion, still approve of that 
policy are not likely to be convinced by a repetition of the old argu- 
VoL. I. N.8. xX 
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ments, and those who believe it to be a political crime do not require 
any renewal of the old proofs. It is better to discuss the question as 
if the House of Commons had passed a resolution condemning the 
present arrangements, and as if all parties were only anxious to set _ 
matters right. 

The first plan that suggests itself is the most simple: institution 
of ecclesiastical equality by the total abolition of the English Church 
in Ireland as a State establishment, and the withdrawal of the Regiwn 
Donum (the State grant) to the Scotch Church. The advantages of 
this plan are obvious enough. It would totally dissever the Irish 
Government from the Established sect. At present an Anglican 
bishop in Ireland thinks it part of his duty to denounce the “ errors 
of Popery,” and he may be quite right to so liberate his soul; but 
why should the Irish Government, representing men of all creeds, 
and collecting taxes from all, nominate a man to do this work? and, 
above all, why should it levy a tax on Irish Roman Catholics for the 
support of this fiery missionary zeal? But the objections to this 
mere removal of the Anglican establishment are not altogether trivial. 
(1) It would be very slow work. We are bound in equity not only 
to protect the life-interests of the present incumbents, but the life- 
interests of the young men who have entered the Church as curates, 

‘and have done so with the reasonable hope of succeeding to the 
benefices we propose to remove. (2) It would certainly gratify the 
pride of the Irish Catholic clergy to have their rivals placed, like 
themselves, on the footing of unendowed priests, dependent on the 
liberality of their congregations ; but it would not tend much to soften 
their feelings towards the English Government. (3) It would pro- 
duce a bitter feeling amongst the Anglican minority in Ireland; and 
although that is a consideration that ought not to stand in the way 
of justice, it is not to be contemned when we consider that, after all is 
said and done by statesmen and legislatures, it is of great importance 
that Irishmen of all creeds should, as far as possible, work together 
in social and industrial harmony. (4) If you simply abolish tithes, 
leaving the Anglican Church to voluntary support, you merely make 
a direct gift to the landlords, who would put in their pockets the 
rent-charge they now pay to the Church, and would make no reduc- 
tion of rent, relying on their power to compel any rent from 
competing tenants. On the other hand, if you resolve to apply 
the fund to secular purposes, you give rise to endless Irish dis- 
putes as to the best way of applying it. Claims of primary schools, 
intermediate colleges, universities, fisheries, land drainage, packet 
stations, labourers’ cottages, artisans’ dwellings, railways, refor- 
matories, workhouses—would jostle one another in a new and 
wearisome agitation—and the first signs of the conflict have already 
appeared in the Irish press. (5) It would not be a final settle- 
ment ; there would rise up again and again demands from the Roman 
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Catholic clergy and laity for Government aid to universities, colleges, 
and schools, and possibly, after some ten, fifteen, or twenty years, we 
should have a direct claim for that old endowment which, even now, 
the Irish Romanist bishops refuse to relinquish in principle, although 
at present they waive their right to it in favour of the poor. If, 
then, simple abolition would be tardy in operation, likely to cause 
bitter feelings on the part of the Anglican laity, while it would not 
soften the feelings of the Romanist clergy, nor be, in all likelihood, 
a final settlement of the question, we ought to consider the other 
alternative—the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

We are met at the outset by the resolution of the Irish bishops, 
recently renewed, not to accept any such plan as a settlement of the 
question. That decision is conclusive as regards payments, or even 
permanent endowments, offered directly by the State; but it is not 
the dernier mot of the question. If the bishops who lately met in 
Dublin possessed authority to represent the Roman Catholic laity of 
Ireland on a financial question, their recent proceedings would put an 
end to all further consideration of the point. But any English 
statesman who thinks of dealing with this question will make a 
great mistake if he enters into any negotiation of any kind with 
any bishops or any priests. The question is fiscal, not religious; it 
is a question for laymen, not for priests. It is the Roman Catholic 
laity of Ireland who endure the double burden of tithe rent-charge 
and voluntary contributions to their own clergymen: with them 
alone we ought to deal. The Roman Catholic bishops properly 
enough refuse any direct transfer of property from the Anglican 
clergy to themselves. An agitation for such an object would be 
sure to fail, as it would simply seem in English eyes the demand 
of one body of priests for the emoluments now enjoyed by a rival cor- 
poration, and it would make the Irish priests, what they never will 
consent to be, pensioners of the Crown. But the facts of the case 
point to another solution. The tithe rent-charge is a tax on Irish 
land ultimately paid by the tenant, just as in the days of the com- 
pound householder, the rate on each house was virtually paid by the 
occupier in increased rent, although levied directly from the land- 
lord. 

It seems to me that this essentially local tax should follow the 
analogies of other local taxes. We do not deal with county rates, or 
poor rates, or municipal taxes, through the agency of the central 
executive; nor do we discuss in Parliament the local appropriation. 
We allow local poor-law guardians, local grand juries, and local 
corporations to expend the money, subject only to the general control 
of the Government and the courts of law; and there are many 
reasons why we should adopt the same plan as regards tithes. 
Formerly they were collected in detail from every farmer and cottier 
in the country ; now they are collected by the landlord, who retains 
xx2 
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the very handsome commission of twenty-five per cent. for his trouble ; 
but they still remain in effect a local burden. These considerations 
indicate clearly enough a practicable policy. Retain the tithe rent- 
charge as a tax on land; preserve the moneys thus collected for 
religious uses, restricting the fund to local application ; and authorise 
each sect amongst the ratepayers of the parish to apply a propor- 
tionate share of it, at their own discretion, to the support of their 
own local churches. In Munster and Connaught the Roman Catholics 
are in the majority, and would take the lion’s share of the funds; in 
many parts of Ulster the Anglican and Scotch are the majority ; in 
Leinster the population is more or less divided between the three sects. 
The plan thus suggested would be easy enough in operation. Let us 
suppose a parish where the Roman Catholics number 300, the Angli- 
cans 200, and the Scotch or other Dissenters 190—the total rent- 
charge amounting to £300 a year. According to the principle sug- 
gested, the Roman Catholics would command £150 a year, the Angli- 
cans £100, and the Dissenters £50. (Of course in many of the Ulster 
and Leinster parishes the proportions would be reversed or greatly 
modified.) The landlord collecting the rent-charge as now, could place 
it in these proportions—directly based on the number in the parish 
of each creed—at the disposal of a committee duly elected at legally 
convened meetings of the ratepayers of each parish, and these com- 
mittees would act as trustees for their own congregations, with legal 
authority to apply the fund to the repair of churches, the repair of 
parsonages, and the payment of salaries to clergymen. Of course 
there may be suggested many practical modifications of this plan: 
the only essential principles are—(1) that the proceeds of the local 
tax should be applied in each parish to religious uses in exact pro- 
portion to the local numbers of each sect ; (2) that the management 
should be local; and (8) that it should be entirely in the hands 
of laymen. Probably it would be useful to establish in Dublin 
a central board for each sect, controlling, to some extent—at least, 
observing—the action of the local committees, so as to preclude 
malversation or corruption, just as the Poor Law Board regulates 
the action of the local guardians. The plan, as a whole, would 
simply carry out, by legal means, and through an ancient tax— 
supplying a fund ready to hand—the obligation on each sect to 
support the ministers of its own creed. It would of course reduce 
the religious funds of many Anglican congregations so low that they 
could not support a clergyman, but in such cases the Imperial 
Government could exercise its discretion in supplementing, to a fair 
extent, the native resources of Irish Anglicans, by direct grants from 
the Consolidated Fund. Whatever objection the Roman Catholic 
clergy may naturally entertain to direct money payments from a 
government with which they have no other connection, the ministers 
of the English Church in Ireland can have no such feeling: they 
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derive their authority from the State, and cling to the connection. 
Nor can the Imperial Government complain of the new burden. The 
State Church in Ireland is essentially an English establishment: it 
was founded for the benefit of English settlers and their descendants: 
it is still maintained as a bulwark of English rule. If the supreme 
Government of the United Kingdom feels bound in honour to main- 
tain it, it should do so, not mainly at the expense of Irish Roman 
Catholics, as now, but at its own cost, so far as the contributions, 
voluntary or involuntary, of the Irish Anglicans fall short of 
the necessary amount. We may be quite sure that if the State 
Church were dependent on an annual Parliamentary grant, the pre- 
sent glaring irregularities in the distribution of its revenues would 
not be long endured. The Romen Catholics who are now forced to 
pay care little how the money is spent, but English tax-payers 
would take steps to ascertain that the funds were judiciously laid 
out. What amount would be necessary to make up for the loss of 
the local tithes, it is not easy to indicate with any exactitude; but 
if Parliament thinks £40,000 a year enough to vote for the 
support of the Scotch Church in Ireland, the English Church in 
that country, numbering only a few thousands more, cannot fairly 
expect any grant that would séem to the Imperial Parliament too 
high a price for the removal of Irish sectarian discontent. Probably 
£100,000 a year would be quite sufficient to compensate the Irish 
branch of the English Church for the loss that would be caused by 
the proposed plan. Of course, during the lifetime of the present 
incumbents, a larger sum would be required, but the amount 
would be diminished year by year as the present bishops and 
incumbents—many holding extravagantly-paid sinecures—would 
die off, allowing the reconstruction of the Church on a basis of economy 
and efficiency. It must also be borne in mind that, independently 
of the. tithe rent-charge, the Anglican establishment has landed 
estates, see lands, glebe lands, and other sources of income which the 
proposed redistribution of its local revenue would not touch. (It 
would be of course impossible to disturb the lay owners of tithes, for 
their “ vested interest” is perpetual, and not merely for a life.) 

The advantages of this plan are, that instead of taking revenues 
from one church to give to another—an invidious process—it restores 
the funds arising out of a local land-tax to the hands of the Irish 
people to be given by them to whatever Church they prefer, each sect 
commanding, through local committees, revenues in proportion to its 
local strength. As we now have poor-rates distributed by poor-law 
guardians, we should then have the tax for Church purposes admin- 
istered by Catholic, Anglican, and Presbyterian committees in each 
locality. In this way we should avoid any direct “endowment of 
Popery by the State,” a proceeding equally hateful to the English 
Puritans and to the Irish Papists of the present day. It is obvious that 
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this scheme could not possibly give rise to any objections from the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; they would retain their independence of the 
State, and they would still owe.their incomes to their own parishioners. 
For the Government the advantage would be that we should have to 
deal, not with priests, but with laymen; we should not endow a 
clergy, but should simply constitute the laity of each parish trustees 
of a local fund for religious uses. It might offend the consciences 
ot Englishmen to endow Popery out of their own pockets, but there 
can be no possible objection to allowing “benighted Papists” to 
divert their own tithes to the support of their own priests. We 
should be basing our legislation, not on panic, prejudice, or “ inco- 
herent conciliation,” but on a safe, popular, and intelligible principle. 
Other plans propose that we should rob Paul to pay Peter, or rob 
Paul to give the money to the poor, or leaving Paul all his wealth 
give Peter something out of our own pockets—little plans of poor 
political patchwork, empirical, unprincipled, and unwise. But local 
administration of local taxes is an old constitutional custom; it works 
well in the Irish Poor Law, and in other fiscal affairs; and applied 
to religious questions as proposed, it would put an end to sectarian 
strife. 

It may be objected that as tithes are a tax on land, the occupiers 
of land alone pay the tax, and should be the only persons to decide 
on its distribution. But in a country like Ireland, that imports no 
food, a. tax on land is an indirect tax on the whole community. If 
we place a burden on the landlord, he transfers it to the tenant by 
making him pay a higher rent; and the tenant who cannot, as in 
England, transfer his capital or toil to other industries, is forced to 
psy the higher rent, and tries to recoup himself by making the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns pay higher prices for the 
products of his farm. He sometimes fails in thus transferring the 
tax, because the buyers are not compelled to always consume the same 
quantities of meat, butter, eggs, &c., and thus, by diminishing the 
demand, can check a rise in the market; and in these cases the tax 
partially falls on the tenant himself, who has to make both ends meet 
by reducing his scale of living—giving up, for instance, his weekly 
dinner of meat, or surrendering some other “luxury.” On the 
whole, there is no doubt that the ultimate burden of the Tithe Rent 
Charge falls, not on the landlord—excepting for that portion of his 
land which he may cultivate himself—but on the tenants, and, 
indirectly, on their customers—the householders in the neighbouring 
towns. It is therefore only just that the proceeds of the tax should 
be applied to the religious services of all sects in the community, in 
proportion to their numbers in each locality. 

One concluding objection may be made to this proposal : it imposes 
a burden on the English tax-payer. It is quite possible that this 
supplementary—but by no means essential—portion of the scheme 
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may prove fatal to it if proposed in the House. But the statesmen 
of England must-have a strange idea of politics if they conceive that 
the evils inflicted by centuries of English mismanagement can be 
redressed without sacrifice or cost—that by some extraordinary 
hocus-pocus Ireland can be pacified and “ nobody be one penny the 
worse.” But even if the imperial Parliament were stony-hearted 
enough to refuse to vote a single shilling to help the Irish branch of 
the ‘ United Church of England and Ireland,” as it is legally called, 
the refusal would not affect the principle of the scheme, which is 
nothing more or less than local control of local taxes. Probably by 
judicious rearrangement the untouched landed estates of the bishops 
und clergy would amply suffice for the support of the whole church. 


Il. 


The Irish land question has’ given rise during the last year to a 
new and animated discussion. On the tenants’ side we have Mr. Isaac 
Butt, a very eminent advocate, Mr. Jonathan Pim, M.P., Mr. H. Dix 
Hutton, Mr. T. Cliffe Leslie, Mr. F. H. Hill, and Mr. Joseph Fisher ; 
while the landlords’ cause has been pleaded very ably by Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Lifford, and Lord Rosse. Before discussing disputed points we 
may state certain facts that are virtually admitted on all sides, and 
may be set down as clearly proved. 

(1) There has been now for some years a steady rise, averaging 
at least 30 per cent. all over the country, in the wages of agricultural 
labourers, and an improvement, though not to the same extent, in 
their dwellings and modes of life. 

(2) There has been a remarkable decrease in the number of very 
small holdings—those under five and seven acres—and an increase 
in those above fifteen acres. 

(3) There has been an increased unwillingness on the part of 
landlords to grant leases, an increased unwillingness on the part of 
tenants to make improvements, and the old reluctance on the part of 
landlords to execute improvements themselves—in other words, an 
augmentation of mutual distrust. 

(4) During the last three years the cultivation of cereals has 
decreased, while there has been an increase of pasture and an increase 
of land relapsing into waste or bog; the stock of cattle has diminished 
and the stock of sheep has largely increased. 

The rise in labourers’ wages and the decrease of small holdings 
are due to emigration, and both are beneficial results: farms under 
fifteen acres*are certainly too small to allow of anything like the 
improved cultivation of the present day. The increased distrust on 
the part of landlords and tenants is due partly to the agitation of 
the land question, and in part to.the new power acquired by land- 
owners through the falling in of old leases. The increase of pasture 
land and the corresponding decrease of cereal crops are attributed by 
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some to the wet seasons we have had for some years, but doubtless 
the rise in wages also contributes to discourage the modes of culti- 
vation that require the most hands. Do the decrease of cattle and 
tillage, and the increase of bog, pasture land, and sheep, indicate 
that Ireland is falling back into a state of shepherd savagery, 
approaching that pastoral paradise which Sir W. Petty once pro- 
posed to create in Ireland, by exporting the whole of the natives to 
England and “turning the whole island into a dairy farm, to be 
managed by 200,000 dairymaids and herds”? Lord Dufferin argues 
that the emigration is an advantage to those who go and to those 
who remain, and the rise of labourers’ wages is certainly a very 
gratifying fact, although counterbalanced to some extent by the rise 
in the price of provisions. But the evil of this movement is that 
as it goes on it acquires an undue momentum of its own—vires 
acquirit eundo. Landlords finding it more difficult to get good 
tenants, throw their land into pasture or farm it themselves, thus 
diminishing farms and thus inducing additional emigration. Farmers 
finding labour dear, increase their grass lands, keep sheep instead of 
cattle, thus diminishing employment and thus stimulating emigra- 
tion. If the rise in labourers’ wages were accompanied by improved 
cultivation of the soil, we should see in the emigration nothing but 
a satisfactory result; but if the present tendency of Irish agriculture 
develops itself, the value of the total produce of Ireland will lessen 
every year, and it is quite possible that we may see a large area of 
pasture land occupied by a small pastoral population. Now, that is in 
its way a very peaceful close to old Irish strife, Fenianism ‘ making 
a good end on it” and “ babbling of green fields,” but is not a result 
on which British statesmen can be congratulated. To make a dairy 
farm and call it peace is an improvement on the old idea, but is not 
the highest achievement of politics. In view of this possible Irish— 
very Irish—millennium, one statistical fact is rather striking : in 1847 
the crops of Ireland were estimated ,as worth £52,000,000, in 1861 
they were estimated as worth only £34,000,000. 

If all Ireland were in the same condition—if national decay were 
generally spread all over the land—it might be easy enough to 
attribute its industrial condition to “a wayward fate,” as Moore 
sings, to damp soil, to the humid skies, to the character of the people, 
to anything rather than English legislation. But Ulster, unlike the 
rest of Ireland, is prosperous ; and no one reading the history of this 
province can doubt that its prosperity is decidedly due to three causes 
—to the prevailing Protestantism of the Scotch and English settlers 
who first occupied the land, to itsmanufactures, and toits Tenant Right. 
The Protestantism of its yeoman tenantry induced from the first a har- 
mony between landlords and occupiers that still continues, and that 
does not exist at the south. Its linen and other manufactures afford 
its population employment that precludes an excessive competition 
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for vacant farms. Its Tenant Right is stronger than almost any law 
that could be framed in compelling landlords to deal fairly, and even 
indulgently, with their tenants. But it will be asked, Why has not 
the rest of Ireland these three blessings? Why is Ulster such a 
favoured spot? In the first place, the north was the only part of 
Ireland where English and Scotch settlers took root to any great 
extent—the only part where the policy of deportation and exter- 
inination was for the time pretty successfully worked out ; in Munster 
and Leinster successive massacres, confiscations, and penal laws failed 
to extirpate the old race and the old religion; and in Connaught 
the “mere Irish” were but slightly molested. But why has Ulster 
a manufacturing industry denied to the other provinces? Mainly 
because English legislation systematically repressed the industry of 
the “mere Irish” in the other provinces, but permitted the linen 
trade of Ulster to flourish untouched. From Elizabeth’s time down- 
wards to almost our own day, a long series of imperial enactments’ 
discouraged every species of Irish industry ; Irish cattle could not be 
exported to England; prohibitory duties were placed on salted ‘meat 
and on hides ; Irish wool was declared contraband by the Parliament 
of Charles II.; and Irish cloth was prohibited by an Act of 
William III. Irish industry tried other outlets in silk, cotton, sugar 
refinery, soap and candle making, but, as Lord Dufferin says, it was 
“headed ” in every direction by English prohibitory taxation. Even 
Irish ships were not allowed a share of imperial commerce. But 
there was one exception: from the time of William III. the linen 
trade of Ulster—the Protestant province—has been free, and it has 
remained free, although, in 1785, Manchester petitioned Parliament 
to put it down by prohibitory taxation. ‘Would you see what 
Ireland might have been—go to Derry, to Belfast, to Lisburn, and 
by the exceptional prosperity that has been developed .... . you 
may measure the extent of the injury we have sustained.”? But 
Ulster has had another advantage in its Tenant Right, which simply 
originated in the rights guaranteed to the first settlers on leaving 
their Scotch and English homes. Many of the original grants to the 
Ulster adventurers stipulate that the lords of the soil are not to 
practise “Irish exactions,” but are to let their lands at ‘a certain 
rent,” and to give “leases for twenty-one years ;” these were con- 
ditions legally included in the grant. They have been violated in 
the letter, but their spirit survives in what is called Ulster Tenant 
Right. That custom is vague enough, and all the stronger, 
perhaps, for that: it is based on old privileges, jealously preserved 
by tradition, and, as generally interpreted, it secures to the tenant 
aright not only to retain his holding, but to retain it at a “ fair 
rent,” or to sell his interest in it at the same rent, and to 


(1) Lord Dufferin’s “ Irish Emigration and Land Tenure,” p. 130. 
(2) Ibid. p. 136. 
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obtain money for the “good-will,” although he may not have 
expended a shilling on the improvement of the farm. Lord Duf- 
ferin, in his evidence before the Land Tenure Committee (questions 
1126—1130), fully admits all this. In fact, so efficacious is this 
old custom in giving Ulster tenants a comfortable standing, that 
many of them prefer their indefinite traditional rights to any new 
legislation. An Ulster landlord cannot “do what he likes with his 
own,” and yet, with all these restrictions, his position is tenfold 
happier and more secure than that of the Tipperary landlord with 
his absolute legal right over a dependent tenantry. The landlord 
at the north, though checked by custom and controlled by public 
opinion, has satisfactory dealings with a contented prosperous 
tenantry ; the landlord at the south is a despot, lording it over a 
discontented population of paupers, who have neither capital nor 
inclination to improve their farms, and who occasionally relieve their 
feelings by shooting their “ owner” from behind a hedge. And here, 
again, we have the action and reaction of want begetting misery, 
and misery producing crime. The old want of manufactures in 
the south threw the whole population on the land; the competition 
thus produced led to increased rents and increased landlord power ; 
while a steady increase of population intensified the struggle for 
existence every day. From this fierce civil war for patches of the 
soil—tenants shooting evicting landlords, or murdering the new 
occupier for daring to come in—arose an ever-recurring agrarian 
discontent—a constant crop of turbulence and crime. This, again, 
deterred capitalists and terrified manufacturers, and thus to the 
present day agriculture remains almost the only hope of three-fourths 
of thé Irish people. In Ulster the tenantry are contented, the 
province is tranquil, capital flocks to it, and manufactures spring 
up—producing new openings for the surplus agricultural popu- 
lation, and diminishing the competition for land. But in the south 
and west the converse process has resulted in nothing but miserable 
agriculture and a poor population. In Ulster the tenantry are pro- 
tected, as we have seen, by an Anglo-Scottish tradition of guaranteed 
rights, but in the other parts of Ireland the old Celtic traditions— 
according to which the soil was possessed in common by the whole 
tribe, the chief ‘merely taking the largest share—are strong enough 
to provoke the peasantry to discontent, but have no power to protect 
them from the most extreme exercise of modern landlord right. That 
there is no natural unfitness for manufactures in the south and 
east of Ireland is proved by the gigantic strides in prosperity made 
in those parts of the country during the brief period of Irish inde- 
pendence and repose—from ’82 to’#8—-when the English restrictions 
already referred to had ceased to act, when an independent Irish 
Parliament encouraged trade, and there seemed some hope of 
permanent peace. Then came the rebellion of ’98—followed. by 
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Emmett’s in 1805—sueceeded by agrarian outrages, Ribbon mur- 
ders, religious strife, political agitation, Fenian alarms, with 
intermissions of tranquillity too brief to encourage the invest- 
ment of capital, either in manufactures, commerce, or land. For 
that is the crowning “ effect defective” of Ireland—it wants capital. 
Knglish landlords spend money in farm-houses, fences, and drains, 
for the benefit of their tenants; Irish landlords do not. English 
tenants—with leases, or secure in their landlords’ good-will—invest 
their money on their farms, and also give their time and toil in the hope 
of remote beneficial results—another kind of investment of capital ; 
but though the Irish tenants have £17,000,000 in the Savings’ 
Banks, and readiness to work, they dare not expend their money or 
their toil on improving a farm from which they may be expelled at 
six months’ notice. 

Of course there are many remedies proposed. 

(1) Mr. Butt’s is the boldest of all. He suggests that every present 
Irish tenant should be declared legally entitled to a tenure of sixty- 
three years at a rent not exceeding the fair letting value of 
the land—such value being determined by the Government valua- 
tion; that the landlord should have the most summary power of 
eviction for non-payment of rent, and should be able to prohibit 
subdivision, while the tenant should be bound to “ properly cultivate 
the land.” He also provides that if, through any extrinsic circum- 
stances, such as the growth of a neighbouring town, the value of the 
land is increased, the landlord should have power to raise the rent. 
By this simple measure Mr. Butt removes the necessity of compensa- 
tion for improvements as the improving tenant reaps his reward in his 
protracted occupation. The objections to this plan are obvious enough. 
In the first place, it “interferes with the rights of private property.” 
But the question is, does national policy—our national interest in a 
contented Irish tenantry, in a pacified and prosperous Ireland— 
justify this interference ? When a railway act is passed we declare 
that public interest justifies us in compelling a landlord to sell his 
land, not at his own price, but at a fair valuation; is there also a 
public interest in compelling him to /t his land at a fair valuation ? 
In Ulster, old customs very effectually do “interfere with landlord 
rights,” and yet the landlords live in full prosperity and peace, and it 
is par excellence the province of small farms, secure tenure, pros- 
perous agriculture, progressive manufacture, and thriving trade. 
There is, therefore, some ground for believing that interference with 
landlord rights may lead to national prosperity, and to the advantage 
of the landlords themselves. But, beyond this objection in principle, 
there are, it must be owned, some practical difficulties in the way of 
Mr. Butt’s plan. Firstly, it would “shine on the just and the 
unjust ;” it would give as long a tenure to the impoverished 
cottier without energy or capital as to the prosperous and judicious 
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farmer who would spare neither money nor pains to improve the 
land. Seeondly, it would be difficult to decide on what is or what 
is not the “ proper cultivation of the land ” to which the tenant would 
be legally bound. 

(2) Mr. Fortescue’s Tenant Right Bill of last year was an attempt 
to reverse the present presumption of the law which, in the absence 
of any agreement, enables the evicting landlord to reap the benefit 
of all the tenant’s improvements: it simply declared that if a tenant 
drained or reclaimed his land, or made fences, or built farm-houses, 
&c., he should be enabled to claim compensation, unless the landlord, 
in writing, had expressly prohibited such improvements. This was a fair 
alteration of the common law, but would have had little general effect 
in a country like Ireland, where landlords look very sharply after 
their rights, and would in many cases prohibit any — which 
they would finally have to repay. 

(3) Lord Naas, on the part of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, introduced last session another Tenant Right Bill—a very 
good one as far as it went. In enacted that, as regards drainage, 
reclamation, or removal of old fences, the tenant could make im- 
provements even against the landlord’s consent, and afterwards obtain 
compensation, but that for all other improvements his consent was 
necessary to establish the claim to compensation. It also authorised 
the Irish Board of Works to lend money to the tenants for such im- 
provements, making the loan a charge upon the land. 

(4) Lord Dufferin proposes that Government should lend a million 
of money to Irish landlords to enable them to buy up the past im- 
provements of their tenantry: by this means the tenant farmers 
would obtain at once what many of them most want—capital to culti- 
vate their farms in the best style. He has also suggested the purchase 
of estates by the Government, who would let them out to small 
farmers at a perpetual fixed rent—a kind of ryotwary settlement 
on Irish soil—with strict stipulations as to the proper cultivation of 
the soil. The only objection to this latter plan is the hopelessness of 
inducing Parliament to embark in such a scheme to any large extent, 
and if done on a small scale it would have no social or political effect. 

(5) Mr. Joseph Fisher proposes that Irish tenants should be placed 
by law in the position of the promoters of a railway or other under- 
taking authorised by Act of Parliament to purchase lands at a fair 
valuation ; and that asa landlord is compelled to sell his lands to 
a railway company, he should be obliged to accept his tenant as 
purchaser of the farm for which he now pays an annual rent. To 
avail himself of the privileges accorded by this proposed law, the 
tenant must deposit in the Landed Estates Court one-tenth of the 
purchase-money, the rest to be paid by yearly instalments in twenty 
years. One of the objections to this plan is the fact that Irish 
tenants, as a rule, do not desire to become owners of land; they 
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prefer to be tenants at a moderate rent. Mr. Butt, their most 
extreme advocate, admits this indifference of Irish farmers to that 
luxury of absolute proprietorship which so fascinates the agricul- 
turists of other lands. 

(6) Mr. H. Dix Hutton omits the compulsory element of Mr. 
Fisher’s scheme, but proposes that the Government should advance 
money to tenants to enable them to purchase their farms,—the loan 
to be repaid with interest in thirty-five years. 

(7) Mr. Jonathan Pim, M.P.,—an eminent Dublin merchant,— 
proposes to ‘ apply commercial principles to land,” namely, to abolish 
the landlord’s power of distress and the preferential claim for rent 
over the other debts of the tenant. He also endorses Mr. Fortescue’s 
Bill, enabling the tenant to execute improvements, and to obtain 
compensation for them when there is no contract or prohibition to 
the contrary. 

All these proposed measures are well-intending enough, and the 
Bill of Lord Naas (now Earl Mayo) was especially valuable, as intro- 
ducing the principle that public interest should override a landlord’s 
full powers. 

In this long array of projects of law— including Bills brought in 
by the two great parties of the State—we have practical confessions 
from the best authorities that there is “something rotten” in the 
state of Irish agriculture. It is superfluous to heap up the testimony 
of independent observers to the same effect. We may, however, 
quote one witness whose words will have exceptional weight. The 
Earl of Derby is an Irish landlord, a leading man amongst the 
territorial aristocracy of England, and the chief of the Conservative 
party. In 1845 he thus contrasted the circumstances and condition 
of English and Irish tenants :—“ In Ireland there is no certainty 
of a return for the laying out of capital; in England the right is 
secured, not only by law, but by the custom of the country, which 
is equivalent to law; that right is capable of being pleaded in a 
court of law. .... In England the tenant, even the tenant-at-will, 
never asks the opinion of his landlord whether he shall drain a par- 
ticular field—he drains it. The work may last twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty years; but it is not permanent, though durable ; and yet with- 
out asking leave of the landlord, the tenant being a tenant-at-will, 
and being ejected by his landlord, would summon him for compen- 
sation, and the custom of the country would compel him to pay the 
tenant. But that is neither the law nor the custom in Ireland, and I 
ask your lordships to apply that by law in Ireland which by custom 
has the force of law in England.” —(Hansard, vol. 81, p. 1,140.) 

It is now twenty-two years since the peculiar defects of the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant in Ireland were thus described by 
an English statesman, and yet from that day to this nothing has 
been done to remedy the evil. Every measure that has been intro- 
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duced has been defeated or dropped; and the repeated failures of 
Cabinet after Cabinet have naturally had a disheartening effect. It 
must also be confessed that in the present state of Ireland some of 
the most thorough remedies proposed would hardly go to the root of 
the evil. The curse of Irish agriculture is the intense competition 
for land. A landlord may be forced by law to give a tenant compen- 
sation for improvements, but he can reimburse himself by raising 
the rent, and if one tenant does not pay the higher rent another 
will. When there are on an average ten competitors for every vacant 
farm, all willing to submit to extortion, how can you divest the 
landlord of his tremendous power by merely giving the tenant a 
right to compensation? We may enable the farmers to become 
owners of the soil, but unless we strictly prohibit sub-letting, sub- 
division, and even re-sale, they would become in their turn little 
landlords of: the worst kind, exacting extortionate rents from tenants 
poorer than themselves, or would re-sell at exorbitant prices to new 
small proprietors who would exhaust all their money in buying the 
land, leaving themselves no capital for cultivation, Even Mr. Butt’s 
plan, though it prevents landlord extortion, cannot prevent a tenant 
selling his interest to the highest bidder amongst his neighbours: in 
this way the Ulster Tenant Right sometimes rises to such an extrava- 
gant figure that the new tenant often expends nearly all his capital in 
buying “the good-will,” and has none left to cultivate the farm. But 
still, even with this disadvantage, we find, in those northern counties 
where Tenant Right has full force, that the custom, though not without 
its incidental disadvantages, produces at least agrarian tranquillity 
and harmony between the occupiers and lords of the soil. On such 
a basis capital can rely, and hence a progress for which in the other 
provinces of Ireland we look in vain. We must therefore infer that, 
though restriction of landlord rights is not an unmixed good, it may 
pave the way for benefits more than counterbalancing the evils which 
we must leave unredressed. 

If we were drawing a picture of Ireland as it ought to be, we 
should depict it a land of small farms—averaging from fifteen 
to thirty acres—occupied by a yeoman tenantry, secure in the pos- 
session of the land, and punctually paying a moderate rent; with 
improved agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, as prevalent in 
the south, east, and west, as in the north; and the rich fisheries of 
her coast abundantly developed. By these latter means we should 
diminish that competition for land which, while it lasts, will tend to 
delay the good effects of all beneficial legislation. But without agrarian 
content and political tranquillity we cannot expect industrial pro- 
gress, and thus laws that shall be framed to satisfy all just aspirations 
of improving occupiers, are the necessary footsteps in the steep stairs 
that may lead to Irish prosperity. 


J. Hersert Strack. 














































THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS. 


(A LECTURE DELIVERED AT BRADFORD, MARCH 27, 1867.) 


Parr I. 

I Ave to-night to bespeak your patience and impartiality while I 
endeavour to deal fairly and dispassionately with one of the most 
celebrated names of ancient history. I do not under-estimate the 
overwhelming weight of prejudice against which I have to contend. 
Emperors are not looked on with favour in England—neither modern 
nor ancient emperors. And of all who have borne that unpopular 
title in ancient or modern times, perhaps not one has been regarded 
with such detestation as the Emperor Tiberius. Most educated people 
have read something about him in their boyhood, and the very name 
calls up to their recollection images of gloomy misanthropy, of life- 
long hypocrisy, of slow but implacable hate, of remorseless cruelty. 
A city crouching in terror through a long reign, the air heavy with 
an odour of the dungeon and the reek-of blood, a wearisome monotony 
of state trials, the spy invading the family circle, the executioner 
ever plying his halter, a loathsome old man wallowing in foulest 
excesses in a secluded island, where neither groans nor curses can 
reach him—such is the picture transmitted to posterity by the most 
eloquent of historians; a picture how false, how contradictory, how 
insulting to common-sense, I shall endeavour to show you to-night. 
Do not suppose that I take a perverse pleasure in maintaining a para- 
dox. I value history too highly to trifle with it ; and it is because I 
grieve to see two hundred years of history turned into nonsense that 
I would fain bring the light of common-sense to bear on the character 
and work of some of the leading personages of the Roman Revolu- 
tion. 

Before dealing with Tiberius himself, it will be proper to give 
some general view of the political and social state of the Roman 
world in which he moved. You are all aware that the Republic (as 
it is called) was overthrown by Julius Cesar; that the murder of 
that incomparable man was followed by a period of civil war and 
anarchy; that his nephew Augustus at last established himself as 
sole ruler; and that after a long reign Augustus was succeeded by 
his stepson Tiberius. Now I must first ask you to dismiss from your 
minds all those prepossessions in favour of the Republican Govern- 
ment which are derived from its name. It was no Republic. It was 
that worst of all governments, the monopoly of power by a privileged 

class. You know what that means. <A single man ruling with 
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despotic power must take some thought for the well-being of his 
subjects, or his reign will not last long. But a privileged class with 
immense landed property, with a degraded agricultural population 
crawling below its feet at an immeasurable depth, snarled at and 
worshipped by the moneyed men who hope one day to enter its ranks, 
wielding its power through the agency of a deliberative assembly 
consisting mainly of noblemen and their nominees—such a class, I 
say, can perform with security feats of injustice and oppression 
from which a despot would recoil with dismay. Wrapping up its 
arbitrary action in solemn constitutional jargon, evading responsi- 
bility by dividing it, arrogating a popular origin by the farce of 
popular election, it has not one, but a thousand greedy maws to be 
tilled at the public expense, a thousand idle hands ready for any mis- 
chief, and (let us add) in the day of retribution a thousand necks 
where the despot has but one. Such a class was the Roman aris- 
tocracy. Such a deliberative assembly was the Roman senate. 

There had been a time when this aristocracy had ruled by the 
best of all titles—that of merit. But that time had long gone by. 
The descendants of the men who had tamed and organised Italy, 
who had beaten back the Keltic barbarian, who had struck down 
Carthage and Macedon, had lost every private and public virtue that 
had distinguished those old nobles, retaining nothing but their obsti- 
nacy and ferocity. Their fathers had conquered the world, and they 
were devouring it. Such a horde of blood-suckers and extortioners 
never before or since fastened on an oppressed people. A groan 
went up from the whole civilised world. When the great nobles 
had shorn their wretched subjects, the moneyed men came and flayed 
them. The plunder of the world was poured into the imperial city, 
where it was lavished in political corruption and vulgar luxury. This 
state of things could not have lasted long. It was not this which 
Rome had promised to the nations when she incorporated them. If 
Cesar had not risen up and taken this vile oligarchy by the throat, 
the solid fabric built up by six centuries of patient toil and devoted 
patriotism must have collapsed; the barbarians prowling round the 
frontiers would have burst in, and the era of Alaric and Attila would 
have been anticipated by four hundred years. 

Was there, then, no popular party at Rome, you will ask—was there 
no humbler class there, as in other countries bestridden by an 
aristocracy—a class which suffers from bad government, and bears 
it with impatience? There was; and its struggles to pull down the 
oligarchy convulsed Rome during the last century of the Republic. 
But oligarchies die hard. While the people is moved by sentiment, 
by belief in abstract principles, by gusts of passion, a privileged 
class keeps one end steadily in view—the preservation of its 
privileges. It acts together like one man. Its aims are narrow, 
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but they are definite and precise. There is no waste of force. Each 
man is closely and permanently interested in maintaining the position. 
The instinct of self-preservation is a low one; but there is none 
which calls forth such concentrated and sustained energy. It is 
thus that we must explain the protracted resistance of the Roman 
nobility to a democracy apparently so superior in all the elements of 
political force, and (let me observe in passing) possessed of manhood 
suffrage and vote by ballot. When corruption and trickery would 
not avail, these noblemen were always ready to resort to violence. 
Sometimes the popular leaders were secretly assassinated. Sometimes 
they were openly lynched. Sometimes martial law was declared, and 
the Tiber ran thick with corpses. When all other means of resist- 
ance were exhausted, Italy was plunged into civil war. A great 
general with a veteran army, after a frightful slaughter among the 
democratic party, re-established the Senatorial Government for the 
last time. Buta greater than Sulla was growing up to manhood. 
In Julius Cesar the oppressed people at length found their champion. 
They had learnt, by a long and painful experience, that the so-called 
Republican Government was a sham; that its venerable machinery 
of popular assemblies and elective magistracies, however it might 
have worked in small communities, such as the free cities of Greece, 
or as Rome herself had been in earlier times, was totally unadapted 
to her present position as the capital of a vast empire. The old 
Republican constitution, so far from being a security for liberty, was 
merely a convenient instrument for aristocratic misrule. The people 
carried Julius Cesar to power, in order that he might crush privilege 
and establish something like equality. That was the leading idea 
of the Imperial system as carried out by Julius, Augustus, and 
Tiberius, its three great founders. They were, in fact, tribunes and 
cnampions of the people against the nobility, and of the provinces 
against Rome. Only, instead of relying upon oratory, and agitation, 
and street demonstrations, and monster meetings, they carried a 
sharp sword. So, at length, the aristocracy was tumed.' 

I am going to treat the character of Tiberius biographically, and 
I will tell you at once why I do so. When a man has died at the 
age of seventy-eight years, having passed his whole life as a public 
man in situations of the highest responsibility, surely it is but fair to 
judge his career as a whole, and to interpret one part of it by another. 


(1) “Cette premiére phase de la dictature-fut dignement installée par deux types 
éminents, qui méritent d’étre personnellement signalés. Sage héritier du généreux 
César, Auguste sut noblement surmonter les impulsions résultées de ses longues luttes, 
et gouverna l’Occident avec une sollicitude sociocratique, ot toutes les classes devaient 
concourir au bien public suivant leurs aptitudes respectives. Ce caractére général fut 
énergiquement développé par Tibére, qui, malgré les turpitudes privées de ses derniéres 
années, effacera bientét, d’aprés l’ensemble de ses qualités, intellectuelles et morales, 
une fiétrissure émanée des rancunes aristocratiques.’””— Comte, Politique Positive, iii. 
394. 
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Tiberius was fifty-six years old when he became emperor. I would 
put it to you—have yon in your own experience found that men 
come out in an entirely new character after fifty-six? Should you 
not be surprised if a friend of yours who had lived to old age as a 
brave, hard-working, just man, remarkable beyond others for sober- 
ness, temperance, and chastity in the midst of a dissolute society— 
I say, would it not take a great deal to persuade you that such a man, 
when his hair was grey, and the fire of youth was abated, would 
break out into the most abandoned and shameless licentiousness? If 
you saw it with your eyes, would you not think you were dreaming ? 
How then would you receive such a tale if it came to you, not only 
loaded with the grossest contradictions and inconsistencies, but 
vouched for by the authority of an informant who had no personal 
knowledge of the facts, but had evidently swallowed, with too willing 
credulity, the scandals whispered by the personal enemies of the 
accused man? Now I undertake to show you that the case of 
Tiberius is very much what I have supposed. It is to your common- 
sense that I shall appeal. You may not all of you be competent to 
decide complicated or obscure problems of history, because you have 
not been familiar with them. But you are familiar with human 
character, the laws of which are of universal application, and are just 
the same in Bradford to-day as they were in Rome nineteen cen- 
turies ago. 

Tiberius was four years old when his mother Livia married the 
future emperor.’ He was eleven when the battle of Actium made 
his stepfather sole master of the Roman world. Augustus was then 
still in the prime of life, but as the eight years of his union with 
Livia had proved unfruitful, he seems to have resigned himself to 
the prospect of having no male offspring, and had therefore married 
Julia, his daughter by a former wife, to his nephew Marcellus, whom 


(1) Curonotocicat Tasie or THE Lire or Trserivs. 
z.c. 42. | Birth of Tiberius (Battle of Philippi). 





% 12. (Zt. 30) Marries Julia. 
ee (Zit. 36) Retires to Rhodes. 


AD. 2. Zit. 44) Returns to Rome. 
ZEt. 46) Adopted by Augustus. 
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he destined to be bis successor. Marcellus, however, died young, 
and Julia was then married to the warrior and statesman Agrippa, 
to whom more than any one else Augustus owed his throne. 
Agrippa was thus marked out as the future emperor. He was, it is 
true, as old as Augustus himself. But the health of Augustus at 
this time seemed to be failing. By her elderly husband Julia had 
several children. Tiberius at this time, though enjoying consider- 
able distinction as the stepson of the emperor, was not supposed to 
have any claim to the succession, which would fall naturally to 
Agrippa and his children, the emperor’s grandsons. He was a good 
deal absent from Rome on military service in Spain, in the Tyrol, 
and in Asia. He is described by Suetonius as being tall and well 
built, with a handsome face and great bodily strength, a description 
which is borne out by statues and busts still remaining. He was a 
grave, silent man, and when he walked always carried his head 
stiffly as if he was on drill. He was strongly attached to the old 
Roman manners, and it is mentioned that though perfectly acquainted 
with the Greek language, he particularly objected to the use of Greek 
phrases in conversation, which was then fashionable. 

Contrary to all expectation, Agrippa died at the age of fifty-one, 
and Julia was again left a widow with her young family. She was 
still only twenty-eight years old, though she had buried two hus- 
bands. Augustus doted on his little grandsons, Caius and Lucius, 
but he was well aware that it was impossible to bequeath his sceptre 
to a boy. He therefore turned his eye on Tiberius, whom he required 
to divorce his wife Vipsania and marry Julia, and so become a father 
to the lads. This was one of the worst acts of Augustus’s reign. 
Tiberius was tenderly attached to Vipsania, by whom he had a son. 
To Julia he had an especial dislike. Her light character was the 
talk of Rome. Every one knew it but her father. During the life- 
time of the elderly husband whom she had just buried, she had cast 
wanton eyeson the handsome young Tiberius, who, asmight be expected 
from the austerity of his character, had rejected her advances with 
disgust. This lady he was now obliged to marry.’ Vipsania was 
of humble birth, and perhaps did not shine at court. But the atmo- 
sphere of a court never suited Tiberius. To him it had been happi- 
ness to do his duty as a soldier in the summer, and return in the 
winter to the quiet of domestic life. All this was now at an end. 
His happiness was blighted. A dark cloud passed over his life and 
rested on it. Instead of the quiet, gentle Vipsania, he saw presiding 
over his house the fastest lady in Rome, still young and beautiful, 
but with less than half a reputation. Tiberius had always been a grave 


(1) Vipsania was the daughter of Agrippa, and so the stepdaughter of Julia. The 
new marriage, therefore, if not absolutely incestuous, had something revolting about it, 
Julia being the stepmother-in-law of Tiberius. 
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man. From that day we may well believe he became a melancholy 
man; the most melancholy of men, says Valerius—+éristissimus 
hominum. Once, and only once again, did he see his lost Vipsania. 
It was by chance they met, and he gazed after her, says the historian, 
with such strained and bursting eyes (adeo contentis et tumentibus 
oculis) that good care was taken he should never see her again. 

A war in Dalmatia and Croatia afforded him an excuse for leaving 
his new wife immediately after their marriage. During two years 
of a difficult struggle against the stubborn barbarians of that wild 
country, he exhibited, says Mr. Merivale, “admirable activity and 
skill, and might already be esteemed the most consummate captain of 
his day.”” While he was thus occupied news .reached him of the 
dangerous illness of his younger brother Drusus, who was fighting 
the Germans in Westphalia. He immediately set off, travelled 
night and day, rode through the barbarous district lately traversed 
by the contending armies with no attendant but his guide, and 
arrived at the camp a few hours before his brother’s death. He 
brought the corpse to Rome, walking before it the whole way from 
the Rhine to the Tiber, over Alps and Apennines, in the depth of 
winter. This grave, silent man was not, it seems, without deep feelings, 
which he manifested in his own way. I do not myself consider that 
pedestrianism implies the possession of every virtue. But in these 
days, when a long walk is thought by many people to be a testimony 
to character which should outweigh depositions on oath, the report 
of a Royal Commission, and even the confessions of a criminal him- 
self, perhaps this winter walk of Tiberius from Mayence to Rome 
may dispose some at least, I do not say to take him on trust, but to 
listen with patience and impartiality to an examination of the foul 
charges which are brought against him. 

During the greater part of the next three years Tiberius was at 
the head of the army of the Rhine, which had been commanded by 
his deceased brother. He experienced no reverses, but, on the other 
hand, he did not make much progress towards the conquest of Ger- 
many. It is probable that the resources of Gaul, from which the war 
had to be supported, were exhausted, and that Augustus did not 
furnish him with adequate means. The fact is, that his position 
was becoming most unsatisfactory. When he had been compelled to 
divorce Vipsania and marry Julia, that cruel act had been justified 
by reasons of state. The welfare of the vast empire demanded that 
the successor of Augustus should be, not a child, but a mature man. 
Although no express nomination had been, or indeed could be made, 
the meaning of the arrangement had been unmistakable. But the 
health of Augustus, which had been very weak in early life, became 
stronger as he approached old age. He outlived his ailments, and 
in the latter part of his long reign enjoyed excellent health. Thus 
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it happened that the two lads, Caius and Lucius, grew up to 
manhood before the throne was vacant; and it was now becoming 
evident that Augustus was drawing back from the understanding 
with Tiberius, who, after filling the place of heir-apparent, was to 
subside into a private citizen. That Tiberius should not feel the in- 
justice most keenly was impossible. Five years had elapsed since his 
home had been broken up, because it was so necessary that he should 
succeed Augustus. Since then he had not known what it was to have 
a home. He had been engaged almost incessantly in fighting the 
battles of his country against the rugged barbarians of the Danube 
and the Rhine, faithfully discharging the laborious duties of the 
station to which he had been called. If his private happiness had 
been crushed, at least he could throw himself heart and soul into the 
business of the state. And now the bitter reality dawned upon him. 
His long services, his glorious achievements, nay, his great sorrow, 
were to be lightly passed over; and a pet grandson of the emperor, 
an inexperienced and presumptuous lad, was to take precedence of 
him. This intention indeed was not openly expressed, for Augustus 
never assumed the right of naming a successor. But it was plain 
that he meant to place the young Agrippa on the steps of the throne, 
and to keep him before the eyes of the people, while Tiberius was 
banished to distant provinces and the drudgery of frontier warfare. 
When upon his return from Germany he was required to set off for 
Armenia, his patience at last gave way. He determined to leave 
Augustus to manage the empire as best he could with the help of his 
young grandsons. For himself, he announced his intention of retiring 
from public life and living as a private citizen at Rhodes. He selected 
Rhodes for his residence partly to make it plain that he did not intend 
to enter on any rivalry with the young men, partly to avoid his wife, 
from whom he had hitherto sought refuge in the camp. Augustus, 
astonished and disconcerted, endeavoured to dissuade him from his 
purpose, and complained bitterly in the senate that he should be thus 
deserted in his old age. Livia also joined her entreaties, but Tiberius 
was immovable. When forbidden to leave Rome, he resolved to put 
an end to his life; and had already gone four days without food, 
when the permission he had demanded was at length accorded to him. 
He was accompanied to the place of embarkation by those who loved 
or respected him. But not a word did he utter, from fear probably 
of compromising them ; and silently kissing some of those who had 
thus testified their regard, he turned his back on Italy. 

In Rhodes he remained seven years, living in the simplest manner, 
in a small house, cultivating the acquaintance of the citizens, and 
finding his chief amusement in attending lectures in the university. 
A few anecdotes are preserved of this period of his life, one of which, 
being characteristic, may be mentioned. He was in the habit all 
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through life of writing down every evening what he intended to do 
next day. On one occasion, while at Rhodes, he had thus put down 
that on the morrow he would visit all the sick in the city, intending, 
we must suppose, to take some days about it. His attendants mis- 
understanding the entry in his agenda, or desiring to save him trouble, 
had all the sick persons carried into the market-place; and when he 
went out next morning, he found them lying there classified neatly 
according to their diseases. He was greatly shocked, and stood for 
some moments in considerable embarrassment ; but at length went 
round and begged the pardon of each patient separately—even the 
humblest and most unknown, says Suetonius. 

In this manner five years passed away. ‘Tiberius considered that 
he had made his intentions sufficiently plain. On the one hand, he 
would no longer be made to occupy a false position ; and on the other, 
he declined all rivalry with the young Caius, who was now consul, 
and beyond dispute heir-apparent. He thought, therefore; that the 
time was come when he might return to Rome, and live in quiet as a 
private citizen, without danger of being misunderstood. The other 
reason for his retirement to Rhodes had also become inoperative. 
Julia was no longer at Rome. Her scandalous life had at last come 
to the ears of her father, and he had banished her. Tiberius, there- 
fore, intimated to the emperor that he desired to see his family again. 
But Augustus, either mistrusting his intentions or enraged at his 
retirement, returned him the freezing answer that, as he had thought 
proper to leave his family, he need not trouble himself any more 
about it. 

During the next two years the fate of Tiberius trembled in the 
balance. Although he had so pointedly declined all rivalry with the 
sons of Agrippa, they could not but look on him with jealousy. The 
young Caius had come into the East as viceroy, and did not conceal 
his ill-will. His courtiers were encouraged to scoff at the exile of 
Rhodes, and one of them even offered to go and fetch his head, if 
Caius would only say the word. There was one influential person, 
however, to whom Tiberius was still dear. This was his mother, the 
empress. Trembling for her son’s life, she implored her husband to 
consent to his return, and at length succeeded in obtaining it. For 
two or three years after this we hear nothing of Tiberius, except 
that he lived at Rome as a private citizen. Then once more his 
fortune changed. The two young Cwsars died, the one in Asia, the 
other in Spain ; and Augustus, for the fourth time in his long reign, 

was obliged to look about him for a successor.' His first choice had 






(1) The malicious gossip of Rome accused Livia and Tiberius of poisoning them ; and 
Tacitus, with his “mors fato propera vel novercw Livie dolus,” has more than half 
branded them with the crime. Suetonius, Florus, and even the credulous Dion, observe 
& more candid silence, and Pliny enumerates among the misfortunes of Augustus 
“incusate liberorum mortes.” That Caius died of wounds received in Armenia 
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been his nephew Marcellus, then his old friend Agrippa, then 
Tiberius, then the two young Cesars. But he had buried one after 
another, and now there was nothing for it but to turn once more to 
the ill-used Tiberius. There was indeed another young grandson ; 
but his low intellect and depraved tastes put him out of the question. 
There was also a son of Drusus, a promising youth, better known as 
Germanicus. But he was only nineteen years old, and besides, no 
more a blood relation of Augustus than Tiberius himself. Tiberius, 
therefore, was summoned from his retirement, and formally adopted 
by the emperor. An adopted son among the Romans, as among the 
Hindoos, stood in all respects in the same position as a son by blood. 
He took his new father’s name, and the family was supposed to be 
continued just as truly and really as though male offspring had not 
failed. Henceforward Tiberius was the son and heir of Augustus, 
and his name was Tiberius Cesar. Augustus could not name him as 
his successor, for the position he held was not yet supposed to be 
hereditary, and public opinion would have been outraged by treating 
it as such. But he went as near it as he could by adding the words, 
“ This I do for the sake of the state.” Tiberius, who had only one 
son, named Drusus, was at the same time required to adopt Germani- 
cus. Thus Augustus, as it were, entailed the empire first on Tiberius, 
and after him on Germanicus and Drusus, or the survivor of them ; 
and every man in Rome, from the highest to the lowest, knew that 
no further change could now be made. If Tiberius had been young 
or incapable, it would not have been so certain, for some great noble- 
man would have made a bold push to wrest the sceptre from his 
hand. But his mature age (he was now six-and-forty), his high 
character, his military glory, made him beyond comparison the fittest 
man then living to rule the Roman world, and during the ten years 
that were yet to elapse “before the throne became vacant, his 
superiority was to be still more strikingly displayed. The heir to 
the throne could not waste the prime of life in useless idleness, and 
an unceasing round of even harmless amusement. He was expected 
to work for his place betimes, to relieve the sovereign of the toils 
of frontier warfare, to inspect the most distant provinces of the 
empire—in short, to lead a life of incessant activity, and so justify 
his claim to be advanced over the heads of his fellow-men. Im- 
mediately after his adoption, Tiberius resumed his old post as general 
of the armies of the state. Vast as the empire was, there was still 
one conquest which was necessary, not merely to its glory, but to its 
security. As long as Germany remained unsubdued, the civilised 
proved by the testimony of Velleius, who was with him, and by an inscription still 
existing. The calumny would not be worth noticing here, but that it shows what stuff 
Tacitus was ready to use. The character of Livia does not fall within the scope of the 
present paper. Let Tacitus and the servum pecus of modern writers say what they will 


of her, every clear-judging student will recognise in her one of the noblest types of the 
Roman matron. 
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world was in perpetual danger. It was not so much that the 
Teutonic barbarians were a formidable foe, for their numbers are evi- 
dently exaggerated, and in fair fight they were no match for the 
Romans. A glance at the map will show why the conquest was so 
necessary. If they were to remain unsubdued, the frontier must lie 
along the Rhine and the Danube, a length of 2,500 miles. Now 
Europe outside of Russia is in fact a peninsula, of which Poland 
is the isthmus; and if Germany had been conquered, the frontier 
would have lain across that isthmus, along the line of the Dniester 
and the Vistula, a length of only 800 miles, from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic. To conquer Germany was, therefore, a vital necessity 
worth any expenditure of blood and treasure. We all know that it 
was not effected. On the one hand, the Germans lost the inestimable 
benefit of incorporation with Rome ; and on the other, the time came 
when Rome was unable to defend a frontier of 2,500 miles. The 
barbarians burst in, and broke up ancient civilisation. This danger 
was very evident to the early emperors, and therefore it was that 
such efforts were made to conquer Germany. They failed because 
Germany was so barbarous. Julius Cesar had thoroughly conquered 
Gaul in eight campaigns, because Gaul was a comparatively rich and 
civilised country. But the Germans were savages. Savages may be 
gradually conquered or exterminated by colonists, but you cannot 
keep armies in a country where there are no towns, and little or no 
agriculture. This was why the Romans failed to conquer Germany. 

It was to this great task that Tiberius now returned. He was at 
home in the camp. There alone was any trace now to be found of 
the antique virtue, the discipline, the serious activity which had once 
been the distinguishing characteristics of Roman life, and to which 
old-fashioned type Tiberius always remained faithful. In Rome 
very likely he was no favourite, where his stiff bearing and austere 
morality were a perpetual protest against frivolity and dissipation. 
But his soldiers understood him better. Probably, like William III., 
he was more genial in the camp than in the capital. His reception 
by the army of the Rhine, on his return after ten years’ absence, as 
described by an eye-witness, reminds one of Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, or the arrival of Nelson in the British fleet on the eve of 
Trafalgar. The veterans wept for joy. They pressed round him to 
grasp his hand. ‘Do our eyes see you once more, general?” 
“Have we got you back safe amongst us?” “I served under you 
in Armenia, general.” ‘Do you remember me in the Tyrol?” 
“You decorated me in the Bavarian campaign, general,” or “in 
Hungary or in Germany.”’' Such is the scene as described by an 

(1) “ Videmus te imperator! Salvum recepimus! ac deinde: ego tecum imperator 
in Armenia, ego in Rhetia fui, ego a te in Vindelicis, ego in Pannonia, ego in Ger- 
mania donatus sum !’’—Velleius, ii. 104. 
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eye-witness, the historian Velleius, with a freedom and heartiness of 
style very unusual in a classical writer.’ 

In three campaigns Tiberius carried the Roman arms over all the 
country between the Rhine and the Elbe. Like all great generals, 
he was indefatigable in attending to the comfort of his troops and 
the formation of magazines, and thus he was enabled to continue 
operations far into the winter. Although this is not an occasion for 
entering into military details, I should not be doing justice to Tibe- 
rius if I did not bring particularly under your notice the third 
campaign, which, in its conception and execution, was worthy of the 
greatest of modern generals, and, indeed, belongs to an entirely 
different walk of art from the comparatively rude combinations of the 
generals of the Republic. A division of the army with the stores, 
military engines, and heavy baggage was embarked on a flotilla, 
which sailed to the mouth of the Elbe, and by that hitherto unex- 
plored avenue penetrated to the interior of the country. Tiberius 
himself, at the head of the grand army, marched by Paderborn and 
Brunswick to meet the corps so detached, and the junction was 
effected with admirable precision at a given point. Thus the Roman 
army was placed at once in the heart of Germany, with all appli- 
ances for a campaign, and its subsistence assured. There a great 
battle was fought and won; and, although the army was marched 
back to Paderborn on the approach of winter, it is evident, from 
subsequent operations, that resistance in North Germany between 
the Rhine and the Elbe was at an end. 

In the following year Tiberius planned a campaign of even greater 
magnitude, and with combinations still more audacious. This was 
nothing less than an invasion of Bohemia, where, encircled by 
mountains, lay the strength of the South Germans. For this pur- 
pose he proposed to place himself at the head of the army of 
Pannonia (a province corresponding to Southern Austria, Croatia, and 

(1) Of all the readers of this paper who will pooh-pooh Velleius as a notorious toady 
of Tiberius, how many can honestly say that they ever read a chapter of his book ? 
Our wretched classical education does not even introduce its victims to more than a 
small fraction of the scanty, but precious, remains of ancient history. How do they 
know that Velleius is a toady ? Because they are told so by the literary men, who can 
just see that either he or Tacitus must be utterly wrong about Tiberius, and, of course, 
decide for the finest writer. Velleius was not a depraved, spiteful aristocrat of the 
capital; he was a distinguished soldier, who had served all over the world, and under- 
stood what virtus meant, in the old Roman sense of the word. I have never heard 
Napier called a toady because he speaks with enthusiasm of hisold commander. Vel- 
leius had as much to gain by flattering Tiberius as Napier by flattering Wellington, 
and no more. And it is on this pretext, forsooth, that the only witness who speaks of 
these times from his own knowledge is to be put out of court! The work of Velleius 
was clearly not undertaken with the primary object of pleasing contemporaries, for it 
deals with the whole history of Rome, and only a small portion of it is devoted to the 
events of his own time. It is worthy of remark that, like Tacitus, he sees the times 


earlier than his own recollection through the delusive mist of pseudo-republican 
sentimentalism. 
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Western Hungary), and to cross the Danube near Vienna, while one 
of his lieutenants led the army of the Rhine through the Black 
Forest by the route so well knuwn since to French armies. A junction 
was to be effected in Bohemia. The execution of this grand plan, 
the vastest operation ever contemplated by a Roman general, had 
already commenced. Both armies were converging on Bohemia, 
when the whole of Pannonia and Dalmatia burst into a blaze of 
insurrection in the rear of Tiberius. He had conquered this country 
himself seventeen years before, and he believed it to be so thoroughly 
subdued that he had venttred to make it the base of his operations 
against Bohemia. But when the warlike Pannonians saw the Roman 
legions cross the Danube and plunge into Central Germany, the 
temptation was too great for them, and they conceived the hope, not 
only of cutting off Tiberius, but of invading Italy, for they were 
well aware that there was not a soldier between them and Roine. 
The insurrection spread. Dalmatia and Illyria took fire. The crisis 
was one of awful peril, such, says Suetonius, as Rome had not known 
since the daysof Hannibal. Augustus hastily levied troops, and even 
filled their ranks from the slave population, telling the senate that 
the Pannonians might be before the walls of Rome in ten days. As 
for Tiberius his position was like that of Napoleon at Moscow. Just as 
a splendid success seemed within his grasp he found himself obliged 
to fight for his own safety and that of Italy. And now his consummate 
generalship shone forth. He drew his army back across the Danube 
without loss, and set himself to commence afresh the conquest of 
the revolted districts. For three years did the stubborn contest con- 
tinue, first: in Pannonia, afterwards in Dalmatia. The historian 
Velleius, who served through these campaigns, speaks with profes- 
sional enthusiasm of the skill with which Tiberius handled his troops, 
the care he took for their comfort, and the fine example he set of 
energy and endurance. Roman generals, in these times, had got into 
the lazy habit of being carried in litters. But Tiberius invariably 
made his marches on horseback at the head of his troops. The 
general’s litter was appropriated to the use of sick or wounded 
officers. ‘I myself,” says Velleius, ‘and many others, had the 
advantage of it.”’ It is related, as another instance of his prefer- 
ence for the antique simplicity of manners, that, like Cato of Utica, 
he always sat at his dinner instead of reclining, according to the 
luxurious fashion introduced from Greece. I mention these little 
traits because they come from an eye-witness, and are characteristic 
of the man. His whole life was a protest against what he regarded 
as the degeneracy of his age from the serious disposition, the stiff 
discipline, and the simple habits of ancient Rome. 
Hardly had the Pannonian and Dalmatian war been brought to a 
prosperous conclusion, when news arrived of a terrible disaster in 
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North Germany. Varus, whom Augustus had appointed governor 
of the newly-conquered province between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
was unfortunately a very unfit man for his post. He was more of a 
lawyer than a general, and was chiefly bent on filling his pockets. 
The task before him was not an arduous one; but it demanded 
honesty, diligence, and, above all things, tact. The North Germans 
had been thoroughly beaten, and had no thought of renewing the 
struggle. Roman merchants were penetrating the country, and the 
natives, like all other Europeans, were taking kindly to Roman 
manners, and enlisting freely in the Romararmies. Varus spoilt all. 
He vexed the half-tamed savages with his pettifogging exactions, 
while by his neglect of all military precautions he tempted them to 
insurrection. A young chieftain, called Arminius, who had been 
admitted to Roman citizenship, and served in the Roman army—the 
Nana Sahib of his day—decoyed Varus to his ruin. But few escaped 
to the Rhine to tell the tale. The prisoners were put to death with 
torture. Thus was destroyed an army (says Velleius, who had for- 
merly served in it) which for valour, discipline, and experience was 
the finest Rome then possessed. It was a loss that could not soon 
be replaced, for it took a training of many years to make a perfect 
Roman soldier. But the loss of the new province was a more irre- 
parable blow. It was like our own disaster in Affghanistan. Venge- 
ance might be taken; the stain on military honour might be wiped 
out ; but re-occupation had to be indefinitely postponed. 

Fortunately, Tiberius could now leave Pannonia and place him- 
self on the scene of danger. Anxious above all things that the Roman 
prestige might be re-established, he again led an army into Germany. 
It is recorded, as marking the gravity of the occasion, that he who in 
all his other wars had been accustomed to keep his plans locked in 
his bosom, and to rely solely upon himself, now discussed them freely 
with his officers. “He seems to have attributed the late disaster to 
the luxurious habits which had crept into the camp. For we read 
that when his army was about to cross the Rhine into Germany he 
posted himself on the bridge, and in person examined all the baggage 
to see that the limits prescribed by his regulations were not exceeded. 
Arrived in the enemy’s country, he himself set the example of en- 
durance and simplicity. He took his meals sitting on the bare ground. 
Though now in his fifty-third year, he gave up his tent and slept in 
the open air. Every night before he lay down to rest he issued his 
orders for next day to all his officers in writing. Any officer who 
did not understand them was enjoined to come to the general himself 
for explanation at any hour of the night. The expedition was suc- 
cessful. That is to say, the Germans were beaten wherever they 
showed themselves. But when the summer was come to an end the 
Roman army was led back across the Rhine, which river, and not the 
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Elbe, was henceforth the frontier of the empire. As for the Germans, 
they relapsed into that barbarism of which their country and ours 
still exhibit many ill effects. 

With this campaign the long and brilliant career of Tiberius as a 
soldier closes. Like Wellington, whom as a general he much 
resembles, he had never experienced a defeat. His officer Velleius 
records with gratitude that he was careful of his soldiers’ lives, and 
never allowed his judgment to be influenced either by the criminal 
desire of gathering glory for himself or by the clamours and criticisms 
of the camp, because (says Velleius) he cared less for what the 
world would say than for the approval of his own conscience. Such 
was Tiberius as a general, and not otherwise did he carry himself as 
a statesman. 

Soon after this Augustus died. Up to this time calumny itself 
has nothing to say against Tiberius. Few men have lived to the 
age of fifty-six in the full blaze of a public career, and in the posses- 
sion of absolute power (for a Roman general in the provinces was 
absolute), with so little to regret and so much to remember with 
honourable pride. At this point commences the narrative of Tacitus, 
and we have henceforth to deal with a tissue of systematic detraction, 
sly insinuation, and open invective unparalleled in political bio- 
graphy. Ninety-nine educated men out of a hundred know nothing 
of Tiberius but what Tacitus is pleased to tell them. His previous 
life is a sealed book. But you who have heard what it was, and have 
already a clear idea of the character of the man, you I hope will 
hold fast by your common-sense in judging the character of the 
emperor. 


Epwarp SpEencEeR BEESLY. 


(1) “ Utilia speciosis praeferens, quodque semper eum facientem vidi in omnibus 
bellis, qua probanda essent, non qu utique probarentur sequens,”’—(ii. 113.) 
‘ Ante conscienti# quam fama consultum.”—(ii. 115.) 














THE WHITE ROSE. 
CHAPTER XLV. 
“THE LITTLE RED ROVER.” 


Tr was not much past noon when Mr. Egremont turned his back on 
the Mill, a good deal disappointed with the result of his researches, 
intending to retrace his steps to Ripley Station, and take the first 
train for London. Obviously Draper was in his dotage, and no clear 
intelligence could be gained from that quarter. He had observed, 
too, while the old man rambled on about his daughter, an expression 
on the maid-servant’s face that seemed to denote contempt and im- 
patience, as though her master’s hallucination were unquestionable, 
and of such frequent recurrence as to become wearisome. Altogether, 
Dolly felt puzzled on his friend’s account, and began to relapse into 
low spirits on his own. Notwithstanding the quiet promise of the 
fresh spring day, life seemed darker than usual. Was it worth while 
to take so much trouble about matters which resolved themselves, 
after all, into the vaguest uncertainties? Everybody was fishing, 
but nobody ever seemed to catch anything. Reflecting on the habits 
and pursuits of his own acquaintances, he could not think of one who 
sat down in peace, contented with his lot. Dandy Burton considered 
himself a model philosopher of the modern school ; but the Dandy, in 
spite of his training, could not conceal the habitual restlessness and 
anxiety in which he lived. Gerard Ainslie possessed everything in 
the world to make him happy, but here he was in hot water about 
Mrs. Vandeleur! The poor old man at the Mill had nearly gone out 
of his mind for lack of his daughter ; and he himself, Dolly Egremont, 
one of the most popular fellows in London, manager of the Accordion 
Theatre, with health, strength, a good conscience, and a balance at 
his banker’s, detected a cloud before the sun; because, forsooth, an 
ignorant young woman with a little red in her cheeks had of late 
betrayed her own want of common-sense in not appreciating him as 
he deserved. The malady from which this gentleman suffered has 
been compared with some propriety to fever and ague. Walking 
through the meadows by the river-side, he felt the cold fit coming on. 
Doing violence to his loyalty, he began even to depreciate Miss Tre- 
gunter’s exterior ; and this is a very virulent form of shivers indeed. 
Was she so good-looking after all? Nay, even granting her at- 
tractions, what was beauty itself at the best ?—a mere anatomical 
arrangement, a combination of certain tissues and properties, simply 
disgusting when analysed and taken in detail! Why should all the 
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world be at sixes and sevens about these painted dolls, differing from 
a child’s toy but in their powers of mischief? Were not women a 
mistake? Should we not do better without them ? 

He laid his hand ona stile and vaulted into a wide grass-grown lane 
with high hedges on either side, and a few cart-tracks cutting deep 
into the soft, elastic turf. In a twinkling—his eye, was quick or he 
would have missed it—in a twinkling, a small dark object, whisking 
out of the hedge twenty paces off, whisked back again, to steal along 
the bramble-covered ditch, and cross at an angle out of sight farther on. 

Dolly stood transfixed. “By Jove, it’s a fox, and I’ve headed 
him!” he muttered below his breath ; but his cynical reflections, his 
morbid misgivings of a moment back, were all scattered to the winds. 
His head went up, his eye brightened, his whole frame quivered with 
keen excitement, he felt as you feel when the first whip’s cap is up at 
the far end of the covert, and although the soft warm air be moist 
and still, the gorse is waving and seething like a sea in a storm be- 
neath your favourite horse’s nose. 

“That’s a hunted fox,” continued Dolly, when he had recovered 
his astonishment; “the hounds must be out to-day. I'll take my 
oath, by the way of him, he means business !”’ 

Dolly was right ; the hounds were out, and the “little red rover” 
had been holding his own gallantly for the last twenty minutes, mostly 
over grass. There were eighteen couple on his line, twelve of which 
were workers, and the remaining six had better have been left at 
home. It may be the “little red rover” possessed some intuitive 
knowledge of the fact. It was not the first time he had been hunted 
by a good many since the days of his cub-hood, when he used to 
catch field-mice, bouncing and gambolling like a kitten amongst the 
secluded lawns and green shrubbery-walks at Oakover; therefore, 
when he woke this morning, bright, glossy, brown, and beautiful, to 
hear the loud crack of the warning hunting-whip, lest he should be 
chopped in covert, succeeded by the whimper of a puppy, the rate of 
a servant, and the attesting chorus of some twenty silvery tongues, 
he led his pursuers a gamesome dance round his stronghold, running 
his foil with considerable sagacity, till the peal of those vengeful 
voices subsided to a puzzled silence, when he made the best of his way 
straight across the adjacent meadows, with a quarter of a mile start, 
a gallant spirit under his fur coat, and a firm conviction that he could 
reach Belton Beeches, six miles off as the crow flies, before they 
caught him. The “little red rover’ was but one, and his enemies, 
amongst whom, I presume, he included none of the horsemen, were 
legion; yet his heart, \like his little body, was multum in parvo, 
tough, tameless, and as strong as brandy. “He’s a straight-necked 
’un, I know,” observed the first whip, well back in the saddle for an 
awkward ragged bullfinch, when he had hallooed the hounds away 
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and got them fairly settled to the line. “‘ If he don’t mean the old drain 
at Mark’s Close, he’ll go straight to the Beeches. Forrard, Caroline! 
come up, horse!” The horse did come up, though with a scramble; 
Caroline, somewhat shy of thundering hoofs, scored forward to her 

isters ; and the keen ones, with the blood thrilling in their veins, 
made all the use of their horses they dared, feeling they were in for 
a run. 

“The little red rover ” came stealing on, nevertheless, through the 
silence of the wide rush-grown pastures, Sheep scattered out of his 
way with considerable activity, rallying and forming gallantly enough 
when their enemy had passed, and doing their best for his assistance 
by crowding in on his very track. Grave oxen looked at him wistfully 
out of their meek brown eyes, and turned to graze again, till they 
heard the pack behind, when abandoning all their usual dignity of 
deportment, they lowered their heads, kicked up their heels, blew 
smoke from their nostrils, stuck their ox-tails on end, and blundered 
about the fields as if they were mad. Countess and Caroline, Driver 
and Dairy-maid, Mar-plot, Melody, Marigold, and the rest, hunting 
steadily on through all impediments, now spreading and flinging 
themselves with the sagacity of experience, now bustling together 
and driving forward with the energy of instinct, came next in suc- 
cession. After these the body of the pack—the parson of the parish, 
and a hard-riding cornet at home on leave; then the huntsman, the 
first whip, nearly a quorum of magistrates, and those hounds that 
had better have been left at home, followed by horsemen who cross 
the fields, horsemen who stick to the roads, the boy on a pony, the 
man ina gig, the gipsy with his donkey, and the labourer who, 
shouldering his spade, ran after the vanishing turmoil to have his 
hunt too, as far as the nearest hedge. 

Of all these “the little red rover” was doing his best to make an 
example, and he met with less hindrance than might have been expected 
in his flight. Once, indeed, he found himself turned by a man at 
plough, and in the very next field to that agriculturist, ran almost 
into the jaws of a sheep-dog that had lost its master, and was sniff- 
ing round an out-house in disconsolate bewilderment. But the sheep- 
dog being young, “ the little red rover” showed him such a sharp 
set of teeth, and so formidable a grin, as sent the poor frightened 
puppy scouring off at its utmost speed in a contrary direction ; and, 
but for the steadiness of old Bountiful, the dog, instead of the fox, 
would have been chased, and possibly run into, by her comrades, to 
the immortal disgrace of the pack. 

It was hard on “the little red rover” to be headed by Dolly Egre- 
mont, when he had come two-thirds of the distance to his haven ; but, 
although the sight of a human figure in this unfrequented lane turned 
him for a score of yards or so, he dauntlessly made his point after all. 
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Dolly stood, I say, for a moment like a man transfixed. He was 
drawing his breath to halloo, when the light unfrequent notes of 
hounds running hard reached his ear. Three or four white objects 
dashed into the lane where the fox had entered, followed by a rush- 
ing cataract of comrades, and the whole, throwing their tongues 
eagerly, swarmed through the opposite fence to check, as was but 
natural, in the field beyond. 

“Hark back!” shouted Dolly, in the best dog-language he could 
muster, tearing gloves and clothes with frantic plunges to scramble 
through the fence. 

«D nye! Hold your noise!” exclaimed a voice from the 
far side of the other hedge, followed by the excited huntsman him- 
self, just escaping a fall, as he landed in the lane, with his horse 
hard held. 

“Your fox is back!” protested Dolly, breathless with exertion 
and enthusiasm. 

“He’s not! He’s forrard!” replied the other, never taking his 
eye off his hounds. They had cast themselves nobly, and hit off the 
true line once more. 

“Let ’em alone!”’ he added, in a voice of thunder, to one of the 
whips who was already across the lane, prepared to interfere, and 
ramming the spurs into his horse, without vouchsafing a glance at 
Dolly, scrambled over the fence to gallop on, with just one twang of 
his horn, that he couldn’t have resisted to save his life. 

The cornet, whose hat was stove in, and a hard-riding old gentle- 
man who ought to have known better, followed in his wake. This 
succession of horses, already half-blown, made such a hole in the 
hedge as enabled Dolly to pass through. Though stout, he was no 
mean pedestrian ; and on he ran at a splitting pace, keeping the 
hounds still in view, and intent only on seeing as much of the sport 
as he could. 

Now the man who hunts on foot has at least one advantage over 
him who hunts on horseback: the former can go so straight. A 
hog-backed stile and a foot-board, four feet odd of strong timber 
with a slippery take-off, are to him articles of positive refreshment 
and relief. Dolly found himself able to negotiate one or two such 
obstacles, when the boldest horsemen were compelled to make a cir- 
cuit and find a gap. He ran on, accordingly, with great enjoyment 
to himself, for nearly half a mile, watching the decreasing pack as 
they fleeted like a flock of sea-gulls over the pastures, and the fore- 
most riders, who had again overtaken and left him behind, dipping 
and bobbing at the fences, as if crossing a stiff country were the 
easiest pastime in the world. Most of the field, too, had now strag- 
gled by, affording him an opportunity of observing the caution with 
which the majority of mounted sportsmen follow their favourite 
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amusement; and after making a fruitless snatch at a loose horse, 
that deprived him of the little breath he had left, a deep turnip- 
field reduced the pedestrian first to a walk, then to a stand-still. 

In this field, for reasons which will presently appear, I am forced 
to admit Dolly’s vested interest in “the little red rover” ceased and 
determined for good and all; but the true sportsman, unless he be a 
master of hounds or huntsman, will not regret to learn that after 
a capital thing of five-and-forty minutes, this game old fox saved life 
and brush by entering the main-earth at Belton Beeches, just as the 
leading hounds crashed over the wattled fence that bounded the covert, 
and the hard-riding cornet, with his horse “done to a turn,” entered 
the adjoining enclosure on his head. Let us hope that “the little 
red rover” may lead them many a merry dance yet ere he fulfils his 
destiny, and dies a glorious death in the open, under the soft 
November sky. 

Dolly, with his hand to his side, and the perspiration rolling down 
his nose, was making his way to the gate, when the tramp of a horse 
coming up at a canter through the turnips caused him to hurry on, 
without looking back, that he might open it as speedily as possible 
for this belated equestrian. His hand was already on the latch, the 
horse’s nose was at his shoulder, when a voice that made him start in 
his mud-encumbered shoes, observed softly,— 

“ Thank you, Mr. Egremont. It’s impossible to catch them now. 
I think it’s no use my going any further.” 

Dolly rubbed his eyes to be quite sure he was not dreaming, giving 
his hot brow the benefit of the action, and looked up in the speaker’s 
face. 

“ Miss Tregunter!” he exclaimed, in accents of the utmost con- 
fusion. “Why, I thought you were in Italy! What on earth are 
you doing here ?” 

“Why, haven’t I as good right to be here as you?” answered the 
young lady, playfully. “Indeed, a better, if you come to that; for 
I believe this very field belongs to my uncle. Besides, I am out 
hunting, all in proper form, with a groom I can’t find, and a horse I 
don’t fancy. Ah! if I’d had Tomboy to-day they wouldn’t have 
slipped away from me like this! though perhaps then I should not 
have seen you, and it is so long since we have met.” 

Something in the tone of her voice sank very pleasantly in his ear. 
Her eyes were softer, her colour deeper, her manner more gentle 
than her wont. For a moment he forgot his misgivings, his resolu- 
tions, all the estrangement of the last few months, basking, as it 
were, in the glow of her presence, in the delight of looking once 
again on the face he loved so well. 

She saw she had lost nothing of her ascendency, and, combined 
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with her post of vantage in the saddle, this conviction, no doubt, 
gave her confidence to assume a levity she did not really feel. 

“But how come you to be here?” she resumed; “and in such a 
ridiculous costume for hunting ?—umbrella, shiny boots, tall hat, 
go-to-meeting coat, and no horse! You’ve not come back to poor 
old Archer as a private pupil, have you? Mr. Egremont, give an 
account of yourself. What brought you to this part of the 
country ?” 

“TI came down to find old Draper,” answered straightforward 
Dolly, not observing a shade cross her brow, for she expected he had 
made the journey to look after somebody else. ‘I’ve seen him this 
morning, and was on my way back to the station, when I fell in with 
the hounds. I little thought I should meet you after wondering 
where you were for nearly six months!” 

There was something of reproach in his tone, and it smote her to 
the heart. She felt that, if he really cared for her, she had been 
acting unkindly by him, and deserved to lose him altogether. It 
would be very difficult, she said to herself, to give him up. They 
had now arrived in the high road: He stopped as if to wish her 
good-bye before he took the direction of the railway-station, and laid 
his hand on her horse’s neck. 

“T am going to London, Miss Tregunter,” said he. “Shall I ever 
see you again ?” 

The Accordion, the actresses, the American star, all his offences of 
omission and commission, faded from her mind. If he parted with 
her now, here by the sign-post, without any further explanation, 
would he ever come back again? She trembled to think not. He, 
too, dreaded the farewell as conclusive. Neither knew the power 
each had over the other. 

Looking straight into the horizon, far beyond Belton Beeches, 
where the chase was at this very moment coming to an end, Miss 
Tregunter observed, in a faint voice, and with anything but the 
cordiality of a hospitable invitation, “‘ Are you obliged to go back by 
the two o’clock train? Hadn’t you better come on to Aunt Emily’s, 
and have some luncheon after your run?” 

Aunt Emily’s, where Miss Tregunter was staying, could not have 
been less than four miles as the crow flies from the sign-post under 
which they stood, and more than twice that distanee from the only 
station at which the up-train stopped. A more inconvenient arrange- 
ment for a traveller due in town the same evening can scarcely be 
imagined ; nevertheless, this infatuated gentleman accepted the pro- 
posal with unconcealed delight, and in two seconds had turned his 
back on his destination, and was walking beside Miss Tregunter’s 
horse with as light a step as if he had that moment emerged from 
bath and breakfast-room. 
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They must have found a good deal to say, for they talked inces- 
santly, and a man breaking stones on the road observed the lady’s 
head bent down once as if to whisper. This, I think, must have been 
at some important stage of the dialogue—perhaps when Dolly 
vowed to give up the Accordion Theatre, at the end of the present 
season, under certain conditions, which he urged with considerable 
warmth. It was a long four miles, I have already said, and over one 
of the worst roads in England. Yet when these wayfarers entered 
Aunt Emily’s lodge-gates, I believe neither would have had the 
slightest objection to begin the homeward journey over again. 


Cuarter XLVI. 
‘“ IMMORTELLES.” 


But Dolly was not one who suffered his own happiness, however en- 
grossing, to supplant the interests of his friend. Though feeling he 
had done “ good business,” as he called it, for himself in his trip down 
to Ripley, he also remembered he had in no way furthered those 
researches which were his primary object in leaving London. He 
had nothing to tell Gerard, except that old Draper seemed in com- 
plete ignorance of his daughter’s fate. He racked his brain to think 
what engines he could set in motion for the discovery he wished to 
make, and in a moment of inspiration, while hailing a Hansom at the 
stage-door of the Accordion, it flashed across him that he had often 
heard extraordinary stories of the ingenuity displayed by French 
detectives in such difficulties as his own. He wondered he never 
thought of them before. Mrs. Ainslie had left her husband when 
abroad ; that at least he knew, though he had forborne asking Gerard 
any further particulars of her flight. She had probably eloped with 
a foreigner, and must have spent at least some part of her life on the 
Continent. Why, of course, the French detective police, with its 
wonderful organisation, its mysterious intelligence, its extensive 
ramifications, and the unscrupulous manner in which it brought 
all these resources to bear on a given object, was the power to which 
he should have applied from the first. He began to consider how 
he could best put himself in communication with this formidable 
institution. Thus meditating, he remembered making acquaintance, 
a few evenings before, with Monsieur le Comte Tourbillon, attached 
in some undefined capacity to the French Legation, and looking at 
his watch, directed his driver to start without delay for that strong- 
hold of diplomatic ingenuity. 

It is, I presume, an indisputable fact that nobody ever gets his 
primary object effected by visiting a legation of any description ; and 
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Dolly felt scarcely dissatisfied—certainly not surprised—to. learn 
from the politest of porters how Monsieur le Comte was absent from 
the Chancellerie at that instant, how he had not been there in the 
morning, and was not expected in the afternoon. He even thought 
himself fortunate in obtaining the Count’s address over a perfumer’s 
in Bond Street, and drove off once more on the track with a well- 
defined hope of running his quarry down in this sweet-smelling 
retreat. 

By good luck the Count had not yet left home when Dolly arrived, 
and, with the politeness of his nation, broke out at once into profuse 
acknowledgments of Mr. Egremont’s civility, accompanied by fervent 
protestations of assistance and good-will, when he learned that his’ 
visitor had already been to the Legation in search of him. 

“What is it?” said the Frenchman, pushing forward a roomy 
arm-chair, and reaching down from the chimney-piece a deep box of 
cigarettes, without which sedatives it seemed impossible any conversa- 
tion, involving interests of the slightest importance, could be carried 
on. ‘I speak in English, you know, mon cher. I think in English ; 
I share your insular tastes and feelings; I begin my dinner with 
champagne. [I rode a stipple-chase last autumn at Baden-Baden,— 
yes, very well. I back the favourite; 1 drive my team ; I shoot my 
gr-r-rouse! Figure to yourself that I am a veritable Briton—what 
you call true blue. Take one of these cigarettes; they are of all 
that is finest in tobacco. And now say, then, what can I do for 
you?” 

Dolly lit his cigarette, and observed thoughtfully between the 
whiffs,— 

“‘ Your detective police, Count, is, I fancy, the best in Europe.” 

The Count laid his finger to his nose as only a Frenchman can, 
while he replied dictatorially,— 

“For repression? No! For retribution—for finesse—for perse- 
verance—for eventual discovery? Yes—a hundred times ‘yes!’ 
You remember that murder in the Rue Castiglione, and the number 
of suspected persons involved? An apple-woman, a pensioner, a 
convict who had fulfilled his sentence, a Swiss governess, an English 
butler, the cripple who lived on the third-floor, a hospital nurse, the 
night porter, and a child ten years of age. It is true none of these 
were convicted, but our police arrested them all! You have not 
forgotten the robbery of diamonds in open day from the shop of one 
Louvet, opposite the gardens of the Tuileries? One brigand wedged 
the door, whilst his accomplice broke the window, and carried off a 
parure valued at eighty thousand francs. The shopman saw the 
man, the sentry at the garden-gate saw the man, six bystanders 
deposed on oath that they could identify the man, and pointed out 
the very house in which he took refuge. Well, our police hunted 
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and hunted, like bloodhounds, till they ran him down at last ; but it 
was unfortunately in the Morgue, and I fear nobody ever knew what 
became of the diamonds. Then there was that atrocious and daring 
murder committed by the man in the b/ouse, close to the Barriére de 
lEtoile, in presence of a hundred witnesses. The assassin walked 
up to an old gentleman who was a creditor for a sum of fifteen 
hundred francs, and shot him deliberately in the bosom with a pistol, 
which is at this moment in the hands of our police. Less than an 
hour elapsed ere they were on his track. They arrested his mistress, 
his b/anchisseuse, the boy who blacked his boots. They took possession 
of his furniture, clothing, and effects ; they traced him from Paris to 
Versailles, from Versailles back to Paris, thence to Chalons-sur- 
Marne, Strasbourg, and across the Rhine into Prussia. Back 
through Belgium to France, they were very close on him at the 
frontier, and a man answering his description in many particulars 
was taken, descending from the coupé of a first-class carriage, at 
Lille. Oh, they searched, par exemple, searched everywhere, I can 
tell you, my friend.” 

The Count’s cigarette was done. He paused in deep meditation. 

“ And they found him ?” exclaimed Dolly, interested in spite of 
himself in so long a chase. 

The Count stretched out his hand for a fresh cigarette, while he 
answered thoughtfully, in his own language,— 

“On ne I’a pas trouvé, mais on le cherche toujours!” 

Emboldened by so successful an issue, Dolly now begged the 
Count’s good offices in obtaining the valuable assistance of this 
detective police for the object he had in view. 

“Comment? Vous désirez donc constater la mort de quelqu’un,” 
said the Count ; “ ¢a marche tout seul! Nothing can be more simple. 
Is it indiscreet to ask particulars ?” 

“ Not the least,” answered Dolly. ‘TI have a friend who made ar 
unhappy marriage.” 

“That is very possible,” observed the Count in parenthesis. 

“This friend,” continued Dolly, “ has for many years lost sight of 
his wife. In fact, she—she ran away from him. He has every 
reason to believe she is dead, but has no evidence of the fact. At 
present he is particularly anxious to obtain positive proof.” 

“Precisely,” answered the Count; “he wants to make another 
unhappy marriage. I perceive——” 

Dolly smiled. “I hope they are not all unhappy,” replied he, 
thinking of a certain walk by a lady on horseback not long ago. 
“But in the meantime, Count, we are most desirous of finding out 
whether or not my friend’s has been dissolved by death. The lady 
eloped with a countryman of yours, more than ten years ago, at 

Homburg or Baden-Baden.” 
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The Count started. 

“Une Anglaise!” he exclaimed eagerly. “Aux yeux bruns, aux 
cheveux noirs. Trés belle! Trés vive! La taille un peu forte! 
Pardon, mon cher. Your story interests me, that is all.” 

Dolly stared. “You seem to know her,” said he. “And yet 
where you can ever have met Fanny Draper, I own, puzzles me not 
a little.” 

“ Fanni!” answered the Count. ‘“C’est ca! Fanchon; at least, 
I always called her Fanchon. My friend, you came to describe a 
person to me; I will save you thetrouble. Listen, 1am going to tell 
you. Stop me if Iam wrong. Fanchon was a brunette, very hand- 
some for an Englishwoman. Pardon: that, you know, must mean 
very handsome indeed. She had dark eyes, white teeth, and a high 
colour. She dressed her black hair in masses low down her neck, 
and generally wore heavy gold earrings. She spoke French badly— 
very badly ; English with a tone, seductive enough, of your charming 
patois. She was rude to her husband, who looked younger than 
herself, and she had run away with him. Am I right?” 

Dolly, whose eyes were getting rounder and rounder in sheer 
amazement, could but nod assent. The Count proceeded in a tone of 
satisfaction, such as that with which a man works some beautiful 
problem in mathematics to a demonstration. 

“They lived in a small and modest apartment opposite the Kur- 
saal when at Homburg, and the husband played heavily—heavily, 
that is, for him. He was a poor man, but his manners were better 
than his wife’s. They lived irregularly—what we call in England, we 
others, ‘from hand to mouth.’ They were not happy in their ménage. 
Tiens, my friend! You need not trust to our detective police. I can 
give you all the information you require. This couple were in Paris 
in the spring of—voyons—the spring of 18—. From Paris they 
went to Baden, from Baden to Homburg, and at Homburg the wife 
left her husband with a French nobleman. Would you like to know 
their name? Behold, I am not yet exhausted. It was Enslee, 
Enslee : .is it not so? Say, then, am I right? Have I been telling 
you a true story or a fable?” 

“ How did you learn all this?” gasped Dolly, in the plenitude of 
his astonishment. 

The Count threw the end of his cigarette into the fire-place. 

“C’est tout simple!” said he, composedly. “ Parbleu, c’est moi qui 
l’a enlevée!” 

The authority was unquestionable, but the situation a little puzzling. 
Dolly’s first feeling was the truly Anglican instinct which bade him 
consider this man the mortal enemy of his friend; his second, a more 
cosmopolitan reflection that the Frenchman had really conferred 
on Gerard Ainslie a very important service. Altogether, he deemed 
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it wise to make the best of his position and emulate the other’s 
coolness. 

«And what became of her ?” asked Dolly, in as indifferent a tone 
as if he had been talking about a cat or a canary. 

To increase his amazement, the Count’s eyes filled with tears. 

“She died,” he answered, in a voice broken by emotion. “Pity 
me, my friend ; she died, and I—I was not with her to arrest her last 
look, to catch her last sigh. This it is that excites my regret, my 
remorse. “Tis true that she had left me—left me as she left her 
husband. The only difference was that she did not care for him, 
while to me she was devoted—yes, devoted! Many women have 
been in the same plight, I imagine, Egremont, but none I think 
more so than my poor Fanchon. Even at this distance of time I can 
recall the graceful pose in which she would stand at her window 
watching for my return, with her showers of light brown hair. 
Stay! No; that could not be Madame Enslee—I am confusing her 
with some of the others. Pardon, my dear Egremont, these souvenirs 
of the heart are apt to distract a man in the head, and I have always 
been of an affectionate temperament, that is why I suffer. Oh! I 
have suffered, I tell you, not only in this instance. Enough—to 
business. My most sacred feelings shall be repressed in the cause of 
my friend. You wish to constater the death of this Madame Enslee ? 
Is it not so?” 

“TI do indeed,” answered Dolly, beginning, as he hoped, to see 


daylight on Gerard’s behalf. ‘She died, you say. When? where? 


Are you sure of this? How do you know? ” 

“T have seen her tomb!” answered the Count, rising to his feet, 
and standing erect in the attitude of one who pronounces a funeral 
oration. ‘“ With trembling steps, with weeping eyes, handkerchief 
in hand, I visited the cemetery in which her sacred ashes repose. 
She lies at Brussels, my friend. From my diplomatic station here, 
in your great country, I look towards La Belgique, and my eyes fill 
with scalding tears, for I shall never see my sweet Fanchon again. 
Pardon my emotion, monsieur. You area man of heart, a man of 
courage ; you will not despise my weakness. I dined at the Hétel 
de Flandre ; I walked out in the peaceful sunset; I traversed the 
cemetery; I hung immortedies on my Fanchon’s tomb; there were 
flowers growing round it, the walks were swept, and the grass new- 
mown. I recognised the attention of my friend, Prince Dolgoroukoff : 
he also was homme de ceur. We travelled back to Paris together, 
and mingled our regrets. I ama philosopher. Quoi! But philo- 
sophy can only dominate, she cannot destroy. Are you satisfied, 
Mr. Egremont? Bah! Let us talk of other affairs. Let us dissi- 
pate these sombre memories. I go to make a little tour in the park. 
Do me the honour to accompany me. You excuse yourself; you 
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have not time. It is my loss. Permettez, adieu, monsieur; ou plutdét, 
au revoir! ” 

So Dolly took his departure, puzzled not a little by the extra- 
ordinary confusion of feelings to which he had lately been a witness. 
‘ His uninitiated palate revolted from this sa/mi of remorseful memories, 
habitual libertinism, and shameless depravity, spiced with a seasoning 
of false sentiment. Nevertheless, he felt he had so far obtained 
good news for Gerard, and went on his way rejoicing. 

It would have damped his satisfaction considerably could he have 
witnessed the cloud of uncertainty that overspread his informant’s 
countenance as the latter paused on the threshold of his apartment, 
gloved, hatted, and equipped for a walk. 

“ Tiens!” said the Count, putting his hand to his forehead, and 
trying hard to unravel the entanglement of memories it contained. 
“Have I deceived myself after all? Was it the English Fanchon 
whose grave I watered with my tears at Brussels, or that tall girl 
from Innspruck, or the Alsatian blonde? How stupid I am! 
Fanchon! Fanchon! It is a vile habit of mine to call every woman 
with whom I have relations by that endearing name. It is con- 
venient at first, no doubt; but see what confusion it makes in the 
end. N’importe! Fanchon, or Finette, or Fleur-de-lis, or Feu-follet, 
it makes little difference ; the immortelles would have been withered 
by this time, all the same!” 


CuarTer XLVII. 
“SURGIT AMARI.” 


Gerarp AInsLiE sat at breakfast in his cheerful room overlooking 
the park, with a bright spring sunshine pouring in on his white 
tablecloth, and the balmy air stealing through his open window 
to stir the broad sheet of his morning paper, propped against the 
coffee-pot. There was a tender quiver of green leaves, a fragrance 
of opening buds and bursting vegetation, pervading the world out- 
side ; and within, for Gerard at least, late in life as it had come, the 
veritable spring-tide of the heart. 

He was happy, this bright morning, so happy! A kindly, well- 
worded letter from Dolly, detailing the interview with Count Tour- 
billon, had been brought by his servant when he woke, and it 
seemed like the announcement of freedom to a prisoner for life. 
True, he had given more than one gentle thought to the memory of 
the woman who had loved him so recklessly, deceived him so cruelly ; 
but all sadder emotion was speedily swallowed up in the joyous. 
reflection that now at last he might stretch his hand out for the 
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White Rose, and take her home to his breast for evermore. What a 
world this seemed suddenly to have become! How full of life and 
beauty everything had grown in the space of an hour! He could 
scarcely believe in the listlessness of yesterday, or realise the dull 
weight of sorrow he had carried for so many years that he was ~ 
accustomed to its pressure, and only knew how grievous it had been 
now, when it was shaken off. He sat back in his arm-chair, absorbed 
in dreams of happiness. He felt so good, so considerate, so kindly, 
so thankful. How delightful, he thought, thus to be at peace with 
self, in favour with fortune, and in charity with all men! 

His servant threw open the door and announced “ Mr, Burton.” 

I suppose, since the fall of our first parents, there never was a 
Garden of Eden yet into which a serpent of some sort did not succeed 
in writhing himself soon or late—never a rose in which, if you did 
but examine closely, you might not find an insect, possibly an ear- 
wig, at the core. 

Gerard, cheerfully and hospitably greeting his early visitor, little 
suspected how that gentleman was about to combine,the amiable 
qualities of insect and reptile in his own person. 

“ Breakfasted ?”’ replied the Dandy, in answer to his host’s inquiry. 

‘‘Hours ago! Been round the-park since that, and half-way to 
Kensington. Fact is, my good fellow, I’m restless, I’m anxious, I’m 
troubled in my mind, and it’s about you!” 
“- “ About me!” said the other. ‘“ Don’t distress yourself about me, 
Dandy. I’ve had a roughish time of it, as you know, but I’m in 
smooth water at last. If you won’t eat, I’ll have the things taken 
away.” 

While a servant was in the room, Burton preserved an admirable 
composure, enlarging pleasantly enough on those engrossing topics 
which make up the staple of everyday conversation. He touched on 
the political crisis, the new remedy for gout, the Two Thousand, the 
Derby, the Jockey Club, the Accordion, and the American actress of 
whom everybody was talking! while Gerard listened with a vague, 
happy smile, not attending to a syllable, as he pictured to himself the 
White Rose moving gracefully through her morning-room, amongst 
her flowers, and wondered how early he could call without exciting 
remarks from the household, or outraging the decencies of society. 

The moment the door closed, Burton’s face assumed an expression 
of deep and friendly concern. 

“ Jerry,” said he, “I didn’t come here at early dawn to tell you 
what ‘ the Man in the Street’ says. I’ve got something very parti- 
cular to talk to you about. Only—honour!—it must go no farther 
than ourselves.” 

Since they left Archer’s, years ago, he had not called Ainslie by 
the familiar boyish nickname. The latter responded at once. 
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“Out with it, old fellow! Is it anything I can do for you?” 

Burton became perfectly saint-like in his candour. 

“You will be offended with me, I know,” said he. “ But a man 
ought not to shrink from doing his duty by his friend even at the risk 
of quarrelling with him. You and I are not mere acquaintances. 
If you saw me riding at a fence where you knew there was a gravel- 
pit on the other side, wouldn’t you holloa to stop me?” 

Gerard conceded that he certainly would bid him “hold hard,” 
marvelling to what this touching metaphor tended the while. 

“ Jerry,” continued his friend, with exceeding frankness ; “ I have 
reason to believe you are going to ride at a very blind place indeed. 
You shan’t come to grief if I can help it!” 

Ainslie laughed good-humouredly. “Show us the gravel-pit,” 
said he. “I don’t want to break my neck just yet, I can tell you.” 

“You won’t like it,” answered the other. “It’s about Mrs. 
Vandeleur.” 

Gerard rose and took two turns through the room. Then he 
stopped opposite Burton’s chair, and asked stiffly, almost fiercely,— 
“What about Mrs. Vandeleur ? Mind, I have known that lady a 
good many years. No man alive, not the oldest friend I have, shall 
say anything disrespectful of her in my presence.” 

The Dandy began to think he didn’t quite like his job, but he had 
resolved to go through with it. 

“You make my task very difficult,” said he; “and yet you must 
know, it is only in your interest I speak at all. Sit down, Ainslie, 
and let me assure you that the subject cannot be more painful to you 
than it is to me.” 

Gerard sat down, took a paper-cutter from the writing-table, and 
began tapping it irritably against his teeth, while Burton watched him 
with about as much compunction as he might have felt for an oyster. 

He had no particular grudge against his old fellow-pupil, enter- 
tained no rabid sentiment of jealousy that the woman who had dis- 
missed him so unceremoniously should be too favourably inclined 
towards the returned gold-digger,—but it was only through Gerard, 
as he believed, that he could crush the White Rose to the earth. 
Men have such different ways of showing their attachment. The 
kindly, gallant spirit, the man of a-really brave heart, can continue 
loyal even under defeat, can sacrifice his own happiness ungrudgingly 
to that of her whom he loves better than self, and while writhing 
in the acutest sufferings, can obey the first instinct of pluck, and say 
“Tam not hurt.” But the cur, howling under punishment, turns 
fiercely on the once caressing hand, tears and worries at the heart 
it cannot make its own, cruel as cowardly, seeks or creates a hundred 
opportunities to inflict the pain it feels. 

Burton hated Mrs. Vandeleur with a hatred that sprang from pique, 
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disappointment, and a sense of conscious unworthiness discovered by 


one whom he had hoped to deceive. Therefore, he determined to be’ 


revenged. Therefore, he swore, in his own idiom, “to spoil her little 
game.” Therefore, he stuck at no baseness, however unmanly, to 
detach her from the one person in the world who could have made 
her happy. 

But effectually to work out his plans, it was necessary to be on 
good terms with the enemy. He had written many notes, wearied a 
score of common friends, and submitted to much humiliation with 
this object. Now he began to see the fruit ripening he had been at 
such charges to bring to maturity. 

“Tt is not yet too late,” said he, standing on the hearth-rug and 
gesticulating impressively with his umbrella, “for what I have to 
tell you. Had she been your wife, of course I must have held my: 
tongue. Ainslie, the world says you are going to marry Mrs. Van- 
deleur. I don’t ask you whether this is true; but you and I were 
boys together, and there is something you ought to know, which 
shall not be withheld by any foolish scruples of mine.” 

Gerard felt his very lips shake. There was more at stake here 
than wealth, henour, life, but he — himself bravely, and bade 
the other “ go on.’ 

“ You have cared for this woman a great many years, I fancy,” 
continued Burton, in grave, sympathising tones. “ Believe me, from 
my soul I feel for you. But it is better you should be undeceived 
now than hereafter. Hang it! old fellow,” he added, brightening 
up, “they’re all so, you may depend upon it. There never was one 
born worth breaking your heart about.” 

With dry lips Gerard only answered, “ You have told me nothing 
yet. Speak out, man. I’m not a child.” 

“She has made love to a great many fellows besides you, 
Jerry,” said the Dandy. “Mind, I’m too old a bird to credit half 
or a quarter of the scandal I hear, but, at the same time, I cannot 
shut my eyes to what I see. Ask any man in London if you don’t 
believe me. You’ve not been in the world so much as I have; 
and besides, you’re such a fierce, game sort of chap, people would be 
shy of telling you anything they thought you didn’t like. It is only 
a true friend who dare take such liberties. I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings. I don’t want to blacken anybody’s character ; but, Jerry, 
indeed this lady is not fit to be your wife. You wouldn’t like to 
marry a woman that’s been talked about.”’ 


The paper-cutter broke short off in Ainslie’s grasp. “ Blacken!. 


Talked about! ” he exclaimed furiously; then, checking himself, 
added in a calmer tone, “I believe you mean kindly, Burton, but 
you have proved nothing even now.” 

The latter opened his pocket-book, took from it three or four 
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folded papers, smoothed them out methodically on the table, and 
observed,— 


“‘T suppose you know Mrs. Vandeleur’s handwriting. Look at 
those ?”’ 

They were receipts of recent date for large sums of money paid, 
as it would seem, by Burton to Mrs. Vandeleur’s account, and repre- 
sented, indeed, the withdrawal of certain investments he had made, 
during their pecuniary confederacy, on her behalf. 

Gerard opened his eyes wide, as also his mouth, but common sense 
had not yet quite deserted him, and he pushed the papers back, 
observing,— 

“T don’t see what these have to do with the question. They refer, 
apparently, to some matter of business between—between Mrs. 
.Vandeleur” (he got the name out with difficulty) “and yourself. It 
may or may not be a breach of confidence to show them, but—” 
(and here he hesitated again)—“ but I don’t suppose a man takes a 
receipt from a woman he cares for !” 

“Confound the gold-digger!” thought Burton; “where did he 
get his knowledge of life?” He turned a franker face than ever on 
his friend, and searched once more in the pocket-book. 

“You talk of breach of confidence,” said he. “I am the last 
person in the world to betray a trust. But see the corner in which 
Iam placed. Am I to keep faith with a woman to the destruction 
of my friend? Jerry, you area man of honour. What would ‘you 
do in my case ?” 

“T cannot advise you,” answered the other in a faint voice, “and 
I cannot understand you. There seems to be something more to say. 
Let us get it over at once.” 


He could not have endured his torture much longer. He was 
ready now for the coup de grace. 

From an inner flap of the pocket-book Burton produced a note in 
a lady’s handwriting, and tossed it to his friend. It had no enve- 
lope nor address, but there were Norah’s free, bold characters; there 
was Norah’s monogram. The very paper was peculiar to Norah, and 
the scent she had used from childhood seemed to cling faintly about 
its folds. Gerard was steady enough now, and nerved himself to 
read every word bravely, as he would have read his death-warrant. 

It was the note Mrs. Vandeleur had written long ago to Jane 
Tregunter, about a fancy ball, and which Burton had abstracted from 
her writing-table. Every endearing term, every playful allusion, 
would equally have suited the hurried lines a lonely woman might 
send to the man she loved. The tears almost rose to his eyes while 
he thought what he would have given for such a_ production 
addressed to himself, but that was all over now. It had lasted for— 
how many years? Never mind. It was all over now. He folded 
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the note carefully in its former creases, and returned it to Burton, 
observing, very gravely,— 

“You ought never to have shown such a letter as that to a living 
soul.” 

“You are the last man who should reproach me,” retorted the 
Dandy, affecting to be much hurt, and feeling, indeed—such is the 
power of deception in the human mind—that his friend was not 
using him so well as he deserved! ‘Perhaps I might have valued 
it more had I not known the writer’s character so well. It would 
have been the worse for you. Good-bye, Gerard. I never expected 
your gratitude, and I came here prepared to lose your friendship, but 
I don’t care. I have done my duty, and some day you will confess 
you have judged me unfairly.” 

So the Dandy walked out with all the honours of injured innocence, 
and Gerard sat him down, with his head bowed in his hands, numbed 
and stupified, wondering vaguely how such things could be. 

Never before, in any of his adventures, at any stage of his wan- 
derings—in the crisis of danger, or the depth of privation—had he 
felt so utterly lost and desolate. Hitherto there had been at least a 
memory to console him. Now, even the Past was rubbed out, and 
with it everything was gone too.. There was no hope left in life— 
no comfort to cheer—no prize to strive for—no guerdon to gain. 
The promise had vanished from the future—the colour had faded 
out of nature—there was no more magic in the distance—no more 
warmth in the sunshine—no more glory in the day. 





Cuarpter XLVIII. 
“HE COMETH NOT.” 


Man, having the gift of reason, shows himself, where his affections 
are involved, perhaps the most unreasonable of living creatures. 
Corydon, offended with Phyllis, becomes, as far as she is concerned, 
a mere drivelling idiot, and a sulky one into the bargain. He may 
feed his bullocks, shear his sheep, plough his furrows, and thresh his 
wheat, with as much judgment as before their rupture, but nothing 
will persuade him to bring that good sense which he carries about 
over the farm, to bear on the reconciliation he desires. If he didn’t 
plant them carefully in drills, would he expect huge turnips to rain 
from heaven into his ox-troughs? Wherefore, then, should he stand 
with his hands in his pockets whistling a tune at the other end of 
the parish, when the object really next his heart is to carry the vixen 
off with him in a tax-cart to the Fair? There is a certain element 
of self-conceit in the male animal, that he calls proper pride, for- 
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bidding him to tender the first advances, or even to meet his rustic 
beauty half way, and the result of such egotistical stupidity is deep 
sorrow to her, much vexation to himself, possibly a continued rupture 
that leads to the eventual unhappiness of both. One tender word, 
even one kind look, in time, might have saved it all. 

Men deal hard measure to those they love. The better they love 
them, the harder the measure. Perhaps there is no injustice more 
cruel than to make a woman answerable for the slanders of which 
she is the innocent and unconscious object, nay, of which, in some 
cases, the man who visits on her his own vexation is the original 
cause. She has been imprudent, it may be, for his sake. The world 
is not slow in discovering such follies, nor averse to exposing them ; 
but it is hard that he for whom the risk was ventured should be the 
one to exact the penalty, that he, whose very hand has soiled the 
flower, should, therefore, leave it to droop and wither in the shade. 

Gerard Ainslie, with a kindly nature and somewhat too sensitive a 
heart, had not one whit more of forbearance, not one grain more of 
good sense, than his neighbours. ‘“ Mrs. Vandeleur had been talked 
about—talked about!” This was what he kept on repeating to 
himself till he had chafed and irritated the wound to a festering sore ; 
the pure and gentle spirit he had elevated into an ideal of womanly 
perfection, was, then, a mere creature of common clay like the rest. 
His idol, that he thought so far above him, had been dragged through 
the mire like other men’s. His love was no longer spotless—there 
were stains on the petals of the White Rose! With masculine 
inconsistency, during those long years of sorrow and separation he 
had never been jealous of her husband like this! Talked about ! 
Very likely they were laughing over his infatuation and sneering her 
fair fame away, at that very moment, in the clubs. Talked about ! 
Perhaps even now some coxcomb was sitting by her in the well-known 
drawing-room, looking with bold insulting stare into those eyes of 
which his own could scarce sustain the lustre, plying her with the 
jargon of empty gallantry, nay, even making love to her, not un- 
welcome, in serious earnest ! 

And this was the woman so associated with the holiest and best 
part of his nature, that to him the very hem of her garment had 
been a sacred thing, yet all the while she must have been a pastime 
for half the men in London! A practised flirt; a mere faded 
coquette. Experienced, notorious, fast— good fun—and, talked 
about ! 

He walked up and down the room till he felt half mad. He made a 
thousand resolutions, and dismissed them all as soon as formed. He 
would order his hack, ride off to her at once, and overwhelm her with 
reproaches. He would never enter her house, nor speak to her, nor even 
set eyes on her again. He would rush into society, and throw himself 
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everywhere in her path, to cut her to the heart by the good-humoured 
condescension of his greeting, the placid indifference of his manner. 
He would leave England for ever, and go where there was nothing 
to remind him of the hateful bewitching presence, the dear accursed 
face! It rose on him, even while he thus resolved, in its pale thoughtful 
beauty, with the sweet sad smile, the deep, fond, haunting eyes, and 
then, I think, he tasted the very bitterest drop in the cup he had to 
drain. 

These sorrows are none the less grievous while they last, because 
they are sickly, unreal, shadowy, sentimental. Gerard Ainslie was 
very miserable indeed, enduring just as much torture as he could bear, 
and all because a man, in whose honesty he placed little confidence, of 
whose intellect he entertained but a mean opinion, had told him the 
woman he loved was talked about ! 

Nevertheless, the only one of his resolutions to which he did adhere 
was the unwise determination to avoid Mrs. Vandeleur. He refused 
sundry invitations, threw over several engagements, and kept out of 
her way with studious persistency, till he made her almost as wretched 
as himself. 

The White Rose began by wondering why he did not come to 
see her, as was, indeed, natural enough, when she recalled the tenour 
of their last few interviews. He must have been summoned out of 
town, she thought, on sudden business, perhaps connected with 
herself, and this agreeable supposition caused her to wait with more 
patience than might have been expected; but when day after day 
passed by, and she kept her carriage standing at the door, in the 
vain hope that he might call before she went out, when hourly posts 
came in, and scores of notes in various shapes were delivered by 
footmen, commissioners, and messengers of every description, yet 
none arrived bearing a superscription in Gerard’s handwriting, she 
began to feel nervous, depressed, and sick at heart. 

Then she took to going out of an evening to such balls, dinners, or 
other gatherings as she thought it possible he might attend, and 
found herself, as usual, a welcome guest. The smartest ladies in 
London considered Mrs. Vandeleur an additional ornament to the 
best filled drawing-room ; and amongst whole packs of cards ranged 
round the glass over her chimney-piece, she had only to select the 
invitations that pleased her best. She drove wearily round, therefore, 
from one to another of these crowded festivities, and each seemed 
more tiresome than its predecessor, because amongst all those vapid 
hundreds the only face she cared to look on escaped her still. 

It is dreary work to assist at such amusements when the mind is 
ill at ease, the heart far away. Keenly and bitterly the happiness 
of ethers brings before us our own sorrow ; and the very qualities of 
person and bearing we most admire, only remind us the more pain- 
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fully of our own loved and lost, who would have shone so brightly 
here. The memory of the head is the most precious ingredient of 
human intellect, but surely it is wise to crush and stifle the memory 
of the heart. 

Mrs. Vandeleur thought more than once of consulting her staunch 
friend Dolly Egremont, but was deterred from this step by a variety 
of motives, amongst which that gentleman’s continual employment 
at his theatre, and intense pre-occupation about Miss Tregunter, were 
not the least urgent. She entertained, besides, the instinctive delicacy 
that scares a woman from the subject dearest to her, despite the 
relief she feels it would be to share her burden with another. Had 
she met him in society it is probable that her reserve would have 
given way, and all her sorrows been poured freely out, but Dolly 
Egremont found no time now for such frivolities as dinner-parties, 
dances, or concerts. Every moment he could spare from the 
Accordion was devoted to reconciling his lady-love to its exigencies, 
soothing her jealousy of the American actress lately arrived, and 
choosing costly articles for domestic use, shortly to become the pro- 
perty of both. 

So, after a deal of hesitation, and a certain petulant conviction that 
she could bear suspense no longer, Mrs. Vandeleur sat down to her 
writing-table, determined to hazard one frank, honest and final ap- 
peal to her unaccountable lover, by letter. How should she begin ? 
She couldn’t call him her “darling Gerard.” It seemed so cold and 
formal to address him as “ Dear Mr. Ainslie.” She plunged into her 
task at once with a long line that reached right across the page. 

“What has happened? How have I offended you? Why have 
you never been near me? Nay, why have you systematically avoided 
me almost since the day (it seems now to be years ago) that, I am 
not ashamed to confess, made me the happiest woman in London? I 
need not go into the past. Heaven knows you cannot have reproached 
me as I have reproached myself. Whatever sorrows I may have to 
endure I deserve richly, and at your hands. Perhaps this is why I 
am so humble now. Perhaps this is why I am prompted to write you 
a letter that you will condemn as forward, unwomanly, uncalled for. 
I cannot help it. I seem to have grown so reckless of late. Since 
I was quite a girl everything has gone against me, and I think I 
have nothing on earth to care for now. There are some things 
people can never forget. Oh, how I wish they could! There were a 
few months of my life, long ago—don’t you remember them, Gerard ? 
—in which I was really happy. How quickly they passed away, and 
yet I have no right to repine, for I have lived that dear time over 
and over again, so often since! If I were to tell you that my 
feelings have never altered since I was Norah Welby, keeping house 
for poor papa, at Marston, you would not believe me, how could you? 
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and you would have a right to despise me for the avowal. I don’t 
deserve to be believed. I do deserve to be despised. I have been so 
vile, so heartless, so false, and oh, so foolish. No punishment that I 
suffer can be greater than I ought toexpect. And yet, Gerard, I am 
so very miserable. I blame nobody. I am-sure I have behaved 
wickedly by you, and it is quite right I should be the sufferer, but 
can we not be friends? Dear old friends, that’s all. I have not too 
many, I assure you, and I prize the few I possess as they deserve. 
You need not shun me as if you hated my very sight. You were 
not at Lady Billesdon’s last night, nor Mrs. Fulljam’s the night 
before, nor at the Opera; and there was somebody I took for you in 
the stalls at the French play, but when he turned round it was a 
horrid man with an eye-glass. I was so disappointed I could have 
cried. 

“Gerard, I am used to disappointments now, though I don’t think 
practice makes me bear them one bit better. Do not give me 
another when I entreat you to let us meet once more; not here—I 
will never ask you to come here again, but anywhere, anywhere, in 
society—in the world: I only want to shake hands with you and 
know that I am forgiven. You will then feel that I am still, as 
always, 
‘‘ Your sincere friend, 

“Nora VANDELEUR.” 


This rather incoherent production the White Rose sealed and 
stamped with exceeding care, hiding it thereafter within the folds 
of her dress somewhere beneath her chin, and resolving, for greater 
security, to drop it in a pillar-post box with her own hands, though 
why the ordinary means of transmission should not have served her 
on the present occasion I am at a loss to explain. I think I can 
understand the reason she ordered her brougham some hours earlier 
than usual, and sent it round to meet her, while, still carrying the 
letter next her skin, she proceeded leisurely on foot to saunter 
through the quietest part of the park, whence nevertheless, herself 
unnoticed, she could obtain a view of the Ride and the equestrians 
who frequented it for their morning gallops. 

Of course, a personal interview with Gerard, especially if acci- 
dental, would be more dignified, and also more to the purpose than 
thus suing him in formd pauperis, as it were, by letter. Moreover, 
while the fresh spring air cooled her brow, and the gay enlivening 
scene, of which she herself constituted one of the fairest objects, 
raised her spirits, she began to think she might have been pre- 
thature in her alarm, over-hasty in her conclusions. Supposing 
Gerard’s secession was only accidental after all; supposing he was 
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at that very moment hurrying back to town, or should even call at 
her house while she was out and receive her letter when he returned 
home, why, what would he think of her? How would he accept that 
last clause in it, tantamount to giving him up? Would he take her 
at her word? Not he! Surely, after all those years, he must love 
her still. The conviction stole into her senses like the soft spring 
air into her lungs, bringing with it warmth and vigour and vitality. 
If it was true, ought she not to punish him just a little for his late 
defection ? She could not quite make up her mind about the letter. 
At last she determined to send it, if she saw nothing of Gerard 
during her walk, feeling a vague sense of relief as though she had 
shifted responsibility from her own shoulders by thus wisely leaving 
the whole question to depend on the merest accident. 

By this time she had unconsciously drawn nearer the Ride, and 
now her heart leaped into her mouth, for this was surely Mr. Ainslie 
galloping up on a bay horse discontented with his bridle. The 
cavalier gave her as much attention as he could spare in passing, 
but resembled Gerard as little as a stout, well-dyed, well-strapped, 
well-made-up elderly gentleman ever does resemble an able-bodied, 
athletic, weather-browned man in the prime of life. She scowled at 
him with bitter hatred totally uncalled for, and rather hard upon a 
stranger whose sole offence consisted in not being somebody else. 

Two or three more disappointments, two or three hats flourished 
by men who knew that shapely figure well enough to recognise it at 
a hundred paces off, and Norah, with a heavy heart, and a certain 
weariness of gesture habitual to her when she was unhappy, bent her 
steps towards the gate at which she expected to find her carriage, 
resolving that, at least for to-day, her chance was over. If in town, 
surely on so fine a morning he would have been riding in the Park. 
Where could he be gone? The morning was not half so fine now. 
Well, she would post her letter, she thought, because she had told 
herself she would, and so drive sadly home, not to stir out again 
during the rest of the day. 


G. J. Wuyte MELVILLE. 








A LOST VIGIL. 


I. 


Coutpst thou not watch with me one hour? Behold, 

Dawn skims the sea with flying feet of gold, 

With sudden feet that graze the gradual seas ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


Il. 


What, not one hour ? for star by star the night 

Falls, and her thousands world by world take flight ; 

They die, and day survives, and what of thee ? 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


Ill. 


Lo, far in heaven the web of night undone, 

And on the sudden sea the gradual sun ; 

Wave to wave answers, tree responds to tree ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


IV. 
Sunbeam by sunbeam creeps from line to line, 
Foam by foam quickens on the brightening brine ; 
Sail by sail passes, flower by flower gets free ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


v. 
Last year, a brief while since, an age ago, 
A whole year past, with bud and bloom and snow, 


O moon that wast in heaven, what friends were we! 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


VI. 
Old moons, and last year’s flowers, and last year’s snows ! 
Who now saith to thee, moon? or who saith, rose P 


O dust and ashes, once found fair to see! 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


Vil. 


O dust and ashes, once thought sweet to smell ! 
With me it is not, is it with thee well ? 
O sea-drift blown from windward back to lee ! 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 
3A2 
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VIIt. 


The old year’s dead hands are full of their dead flowers, 
The old days are full of dead old loves of ours, 
Born as a rose, and briefer born than she ; 

Couldst thou not watch with me? 


IX. 


Could two days live again of that dead year, 

One would say, seeking us and passing here, 

Where is she ? and one answering, Where is he ? 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


X. 


Nay, those two lovers are not anywhere ; 

If we were they, none knows us what we were, 

Nor aught of all their barren grief and glee. 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


XI. 
Half false, half fair, all feeble, be my verse 
Upon thee not for blessing nor for curse ; 
For some must stand, and some must fall or flee ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


xil. 

As a new moon above spent stars thou wast ; 

But stars endure after the moon is past. 

Couldst thou not watch one hour, though I watch three ? 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


XIII. 
What of the night? The night is full, the tide 
Storms inland, the most ancient rocks divide ; 
Yet some endure, and bow nor head nor knee ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


XIV. 


Since thou art not as these are, go thy ways ; 

Thou hast no part in all my nights and days. 

Lie still, sleep on, be glad— as such things be ; 
Thou couldst not watch with me. 


A. ©. SwinBurne. 





THE MARRIAGE LAW OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue Longworth- Yelverton and Bredalbane-peerage cases have for some 
years attracted a large amount of attention towards the marriage law of 
Scotland. Contributors to the English press have indulged in the most 
terrible denunciations of “the system,” or want of system, which pre- 
vails north of the Tweed. Some have worked themselves into a state of 
almost phrenetic passion, and laid about them right and left, unable, 
in the blindness of their fury, to distinguish friend from foe. Others 
have penned lance-like sarcasms and galling satires. Unhappy 
system! But it is not only the marriage law that has been so 
heartily abused. At least, one writer has informed the public of a 
circumstance which, left to themselves, they might never have dis- 
covered, namely, that “ Caledonian jurisprudence” is composed of “crude 
and ill-compounded masses.” Scottish jurists, who have hitherto 
looked with pride upon the whole of their laws relating to land-rights, 
agricultural leases, bankruptcy, husband and wife, parent and child, 
testate and intestate succession, crimes and criminal prosecutions, &c., 
must henceforth regard them in.a very different light. It is of no 
consequence that whole counties may be transferred from seller to 
purchaser by a document as brief and simple as that by which shares 
purchased in the Stock Exchange are acquired, and yet be in per- 
fect harmony with the time-honoured principles of the feudal laws. 
The beautiful system of registration of deeds, affording, as it does, an 
almost perfect security against fraudulent sales of lands and houses, 
is a contemptible trifle. Agricultural leases for nineteen years and 
upwards, although cherished by the Northern bucolic mind as pro- 
ductive of independence, and a protection from tyrannical and oppres- 
sive landlords, are only pretexts under cover of which legal expenses 
may be incurred. The bankruptcy laws, notwithstanding that they 
secure to creditors a maximum of dividend at a minimum of cost, are 
unintelligible folly. The laws which prevent children from being 
deprived of all participation in their deceased parents’ property, and 
provide to widows and widowers a portion of the effects of their pre- 
deceasing spouses, are absurd in the extreme. Summary diligence on 
bills of exchange is beneath contempt. And the laws relating to 
crimes and criminal prosecutions are nothing but unmeaning jargon. 
Such, and such-like, are the opinions which Scottish jurists must adopt 
from this time forth. Hitherto they have been cherishing ideas 


(1) In order to prevent any mistake which might otherwise arise from similarity in 
name, it may perhaps be as well to state that the writer of this article is not the author 
of “The Marriage Laws of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” by “ John Campbell 
Smith, M.A., Advocate” (Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 1864). The author of that 
work is one of Mrs. Longworth-Yelverton’s counsel.—J. C. 8. 
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the most palpably erroneous and ridiculous. However painful it may 
be, they must learn to realise the truth, that their jurisprudence is 
composed of “crude and ill-compounded masses.” They are still 
enveloped in the darkness of the middle ages, and if they would 
benefit by the gleam of resplendent light which a Southern intellect 
has shed upon their benighted state, they must rid themselves at 
once and for ever of their “black-letter laws,” and cultivate the 
acquaintance of Messrs. Roe and Doe. It is a well-worn bit of 
humour that it requires a surgical operation to make a Scotchman 
appreciate a joke. Iam afraid it would take many surgical opera- 
tions to make him appreciate (out of Dickens) such a very fine joke 
as that which the institution known as the Court of Chancery affords 
for the delectation of suitors therein. There is doubtless great fun, if 
one could only see it, in the Chancery system of England, with its filing 
of bills and affidavits, its interrogatories, its chief clerks, its examiners 
—official and special—its wards, its suitors, and, more than all, its 
costs. Scarcely anything could be more amusing than the English 
bankruptcy laws, under which the most fraudulent bankrupts are 
effectually whitewashed, and their assets transferred to the pockets 
of “assignees,” minus a dividend of one farthing in the pound, which 
is generously handed over to the creditors. There is a large amount 
of dry humour in the poor laws and their administration. The 
procedure in criminal cases is exceedingly pleasant; the grand jury 
is quite as good as a burlesque; and it is agreeable to think that 
you can compound a felony, or prosecute an unfounded criminal 
charge against your enemy (or friend if you so prefer) with as much 
ease as you can file a bill in Chancery, while the unfortunate 
imaginary criminal may be condemned to death without a single 
word being spoken on his behalf, unless he can afford to pay for 
legal assistance. When one executes a marriage settlement or a 
last will and testament, or almost any other deed, he has the pleasure 
of knowing that he has inspired, and must pay for, the production of 
a document almost as long, although scarcely so perspicuous or 
interesting, as a complicated three-volume novel. All these and 
many more beauties of English jurisprudence the Scottish jurist must 
either adopt or imitate ; and then, but not till then, he will deprive 
Southern journalists of the opportunity of repeating the sneering 
assertion that the Scottish laws are composed of “crude and ill- 
compounded masses.” 

“When they do agree upon the stage, their unanimity is won- 
derful,” remarks Mr. Puff, in The Critic, and the remark applies 
with equal truth to the newspaper press. There is a wonderful 
unanimity in the English press with referenee to the marriage 
law of Scotland, and, as might have been expected, that unanimity 
is on the side of denunciation. No one will object to the free expres- 
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sion of opinion, but it is surely quite out of place to denounce a 
whole system because one part of it is supposed to be bad. Vague 
and baseless assertions are but sorry substitutes for sober argument. 
Those who denounce the Scottish legal system, in so far as it differs 
from that of England, might surely bear in mind the fact that some 
of the best features of English jurisprudence have been borrowed 
from Scotland, and that the errors which they display are visible 
only in those points where improvement has been attempted. On 
the other hand, Scottish jurists unhesitatingly acknowledge that 
for some things they are indebted to England—civil trial by jury, 
for instance. But the plant has not flourished away from its native 
soil; and with reference to its introduction into Scotland, the late 
Sir Archibald Alison truly observed that “the opinion has become 
general among its most experienced practitioners that it is one 
of the greatest curses that has ever been inflicted upon the 
country.”! In discussing the propriety of amending any part 
of the laws of either country, there is no necessity for a display 
of passion or excessive prejudice. Each system has its good and 
bad features—the one is not wholly good, nor the other wholly 
bad. If the good features of each system can be adopted with 
advantage by the other, there is surely no reason why it should not 
be done without denunciation and abuse. There will always, doubt- 
less, be a certain amount of prejudice entertained by the advocates 
of the respective systems; but let the arguments on both sides be 
heard, and let reason decide between them. 

A vast amount of ignorance prevails in England with reference 
to the marriage law of Scotland, and, as a consequence, a very great 
deal of nonsense has been written on the subject. The principles of 
that law are clear and simple—indeed, the only principles compliance 
with which is necessary to constitute marriage, are that both parties 
shall be outside the forbidden degrees of relationship, be unencum- 
bered by any legal obstacle, be capable of giving, and shall give, a 
free de presenti consent. True, marriage may be constituted in 
various ways, but those mentioned are the only essential elements. 

Any two persons may contract a marriage in Scotland without the 
consent of their parents or guardians, provided they have attained 
the age of puberty—that is, fourteen as regards males and twelve as 
regards females—are outside the forbidden degrees of relationship, 
are capable of giving consent, and are not prevented by any legal 
barrier, such as previous marriage, or previous adultery in consequence 
of which a divorce has been pronounced against one of the parties by 
the Scotch courts. 

Marriages in Scotland are divisible into two classes—regular and 
irregular. A regular marriage is constituted by proclamation of 


(1) Continuation of Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe,” ch. iv. § 20. 
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banns and celebration by a clergyman. An irregular marriage, on 
the other hand, may be constituted in either of the various ways to 
which reference will be subsequently made. 

A regular marriage cannot be celebrated unless one of the parties 
has had his or her usual domicile in Scotland, or has been. resident 
therein for a period of six weeks, because there can be no proclama- 
tion of banns without the residential qualification, and such proclama- 
tion is indispensable to the constitution of the marriage. Supposing, 
for the sake of illustration, that both of the parties are possessed of 
the residential qualification, the procedure is, briefly, as follows :— 
The names and designations of the parties are supplied to the session 
clerk of the parish in which they have respectively last resided for a 
period of six weeks, and on the three succeeding Sundays proclama- 
tion of the intended marriage is made by him in the church of the 
parish to which he is attached. The three proclamations may be 
made on only two Sundays by payment of a higher fee, or on only one 
Sunday by payment of a still higher fee. In the case of proclamation 
on only one Sunday, a difference of practice prevails among session 
clerks, some making only one proclamation, and declaring it to be 
“for the first, second, and last time,” while others actually make 
three successive proclamations on the same day. Certificates of 
the proclamations are then obtained from the respective session 
clerks, and delivered to the registrar of the parish within which 
the marriage is intended to be celebrated. On receiving the certifi- 
cates of proclamation, the registrar gives out a statutory schedule 
containing columns for the signature, designation, residence, and 
age of the bridegroom ; the signature, &c., of the bride; the names, 
designations, &c., of the bridegroom’s father and mother ; the names, 
&c., of the bride’s father and mother ; the signatures of the celebrating 
clergyman and the witnesses; and other particulars. This schedule 
the registrar is bound to fill up in so far as he can from the informa- 
tion supplied to him—omitting, however, the ames of the bride- . 
groom and bride, which must be subscribed. Although the banns 
can be proclaimed only in parish churches, yet the marriage itself 
may be celebrated by either a parish or a dissenting clergyman. The 
ceremony is usually performed by the clergyman of whose church the 
bride isa member. No special form of ceremony is required, nor is 
it necessary that it be performed at any special hour, or in any special 
place. Each church or denomination—indeed, I may say each 
clergyman—has its own form, and, except where the bride is an 
Episcopalian, the marriage is usually celebrated in the house of her 
parents, or some other friend. I know of only one recent case of a 
Presbyterian marriage being celebrated in church. Previous to per~ 
forming the ceremony, the certificates of proclamation of banns and 
the schedule received from the registrar are delivered to the 
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officiating clergyman, who, after satisfying himself of their regu- 
larity, proceeds to celebrate the marriage according to the form 
prescribed by his Church, altered or modified as he may think proper. 
The ceremony being concluded, the schedule is signed by the bride- 
groom and bride, the clergyman, and two witnesses, who are usually 
the groomsman and principal bridesmaid. The schedule must be 
returned to the registrar for registration within three days after the 
celebration under a penalty. When so returned to him, the marriage 
is registered, and an “extract” or certificate of registry given out, to 
be retained by the bride as the evidence of her marriage. Addi- 
tional extracts can be obtained at any time, and these are equally 
good evidence with the original extract. The system of registra- 
tion is such that every possible precaution is provided against the 
destruction or mutilation of the registers. The fees for the procla- 
mation of banns and registration are very trivial. 

An irregular marriage, as I have said, may be constituted in various 
ways ; but it is now indispensable that one of the parties should have 
resided in Scotland for twenty-one days anterior thereto. Previous 
to 1856 this residential qualification was not necessary to the con- 
stitution of an irregular marriage; but in that year the law was 
altered by the Act 19 and 20 Vict. c. 96, which was passed with 
the view of putting an end to what were known as “Gretna Green 
marriages.” ; 

An irregular marriage ceremony may be performed without pre- 
vious proclamation of banns, either by a clergyman or by any other 
person. If there has been no proclamation of banns, it is called a clan- 
destine marriage, in which case certain penalties attach to the person 
by whom the ceremony has been performed ; but they are seldom sued 
for. To conduct a clandestine marriage ceremony is an indictable 
offence, and the person guilty thereof is liable to be prosecuted by 
the public prosecutor. In such a prosecution, however, no conviction 
can take place without proof that one of the parties to the marriage 
had resided in Scotland for twenty-one days previous thereto, because 
if the residential qualification were awanting there could be no 
marriage, and consequently no offence. 

But even a ceremony, or the mere show of a ceremony, may be 
dispensed with, and yet a valid marriage be constituted. It is quite 
sufficient if a man and woman say in presence of witnesses that they 
take each other as husband and wife, or if they cohabit as husband 
and wife, and are commonly reported to be such. Cohabitation is not 
sufficient of itself: there must also be “habit and repute,” and 
the repute must be general. Nor is the presence of witnesses or cohabi- 
tation absolutely necessary, although of course their absence renders 
the proof of marriage more difficult than it would otherwise be. If 
the parties exchange letters, in which they state that they take each 
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other for husband and wife, marriage will be held to have been law- 
fully constituted. A promise of marriage cum subsequente copuld 
constitutes marriage, because the copula is presumed to have taken 
place on the faith of the promise. But it is evident that although 
such a marriage may have been constituted, some evidence or declara- 
tion of its constitution is necessary before it can receive legal effect. 
The promise and copula, therefore, cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
of themselves to constitute marriage, but to be only grounds upon 
which the court may, on application, declare that a marriage has been 
constituted. On proof of the promise and subsequent copula, the 
court will declare a marriage to have taken place; for as the copula 
is preceded by the promise, a mutual marital consent is presumed to 
have been interchanged. If the copula precede the promise there 
will be no marriage unless there be very clear evidence of a mutual 
intention to change the relationship which existed between the parties 
previous to the promise. Indeed, the only thing necessary to the 
constitution of marriage, where there exists no legal impediment, 
is the consent of the parties. The consent, however, must be serious, 
mutual, unconditional, and de presenti, and the parties must be capable 
of giving such a consent at the time, because an irregular marriage 
could not be sanctioned between parties who were not free to enter 
into a regular marriage. 

Irregular marriages may be registered within three months of 
their date by means of an application to the sheriff, supported by 
proof of the residential qualification and actual marriage. If satisfied 
therewith, he will grant a warrant of registration, to which the 
registrar must give compliance. When the marriage has been re- 
gistered, an extrect from the register may be obtained at a trifling 
cost, which will be received in evidence all over the kingdom, as 
provided by the Act referred to above. 

From what I have written, it will be seen that there is nothing 
difficult or complicated in the principle of the Scotch marriage law, 
as many Southern writers have conceived. The mistakes so frequently 
committed by writers on the subject arise exclusively from ignorance, 
which they will not take the trouble to overcome, notwithstanding 
that five minutes are more than sufficient for the purpose. The only 
principles which require to be carefully borne in mind are, that there 
must be mutual consent—free, unconditional, and de presenti—and 
that the parties must be in a position to interchange such consent. 
The difficulties in connection with this law arise on the question of 
proof, and no difficulty even in this respect would be experienced. 
if the parties to an irregular marriage would only. take the precaution 
to retain some evidence of their act. Any desire which they may 
have to keep the marriage a secret need not be at all interfered with. 
The consent may be expressed in holograph writings—that is, writings 
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by the parties themselves,—which do not require the attestation of 
witnesses ; and of the existence of such writings none but the parties 
need know anything until the time arrives for them to be used 
publicly in evidence of the marriage. If both parties are serious 
in their intention of constituting a marriage, and can place reliance 
upon each other, there need be no hesitation in exchanging writings ; 
while, if one of them is not serious, there is all the more reason 
why the other should insist upon being put in possession of the 
evidence necessary for establishing the fact of marriage having taken 
place. If, on the other hand, they have no reliance upon each other’s 
discretion and secrecy, they had much better not be united. In 
every case the parties themselves are to blame for any difficulties 
which arise, these being exclusively the result of their own indis- 
cretion. When they come to experience the difficulties which they 
have themselves created, they are generally very emphatic in 
their abuse of the law which permitted them to effect what they 
desired, namely, a secret marriage, altogether forgetting or overlook- 
ing the fact that the law did not compel them to enter into such 
a marriage. The law says that marriage may be constituted in 
certain ways; but the law requires evidence that a marriage has 
been constituted. If people choose to constitute marriage in the 
manner which the law permits, they must be prepared to satisfy the 
demand which the same law makes for evidence. If evidence be 
not forthcoming, whose fault is that? Surely not the fault of the law, 
which, it may be added, is very generous, and receives every kind of 
evidence in proof of the marriage. Mrs. Longworth-Yelverton, in a 
letter under date 3rd August last, which appeared in the Standard 
newspaper of 8th August, remarked, “ A Scotchwoman does not know 
if she be married or single.’’ The statement is absurd in the extreme, 
and contains not the very slightest grain of truth. Every woman in 
Scotland knows whether or not she is married ; but if any Scotchwoman 
has perpetrated the folly of secret marriage without obtaining and 
preserving evidence thereof, it is possible that she may not be able to 
prove her marriage before the world. Mrs. Yelverton has learned the 
truth of this from sad experience. If, before constituting a Scotch mar- 
riage with Major Yelverton, she had taken the precaution of inquiring 
how such a marriage was to be proved in the event of the Major’s death 
or otherwise, surely she would not have been so very blind as to be 
unable to see that proof of some kind would be necessary. The simple 
fact is that she trusted to the honour of Major Yelverton, and found out, 
when too late, that she had trusted to a broken reed. If she had asked 
him previous to their cohabitation to acknowledge in writing, or before 
witnesses, that she was his wife, and he had refused to do so, would 
she have trusted to his honour? If not, then she would have saved 
herself the harassing struggle in which she has been so long engaged; 
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while, if she had obtained such an acknowledgment, the evidence of 
her marriage would have been complete. It is absurd now to abuse 
the law because she finds that she has not satisfied its requirements. 
Tt is not the law which is in the wrong, but her own faith in the 
honour of one who has proved himself unworthy of having had any 
reliance placed upon him. Would Mrs. Yelverton have been in a 
better, or even as good, a position as she now occupies if the Scotch 
law, instead of being what it is, had been, say, similar to that of 
England? Mrs. Yelverton’s vision must be very sadly blinded by 
prejudice if her long practical experience of the Scotch marriage law 
has not taught her something very different from what she so confi- 
dently asserts, that “a Scotchwoman does not know if she be married 
or single.” If she require evidence of the absurdity of her observa- 
tion, she may obtain it in abundance from any married lady of her 
acquaintance in Scotland. Every discreet Scotchwoman does know 
whether or not she is married ; any Scotchwoman who does not know 
if she be married, has herself alone to blame for her ignorance. 

Certain writers have been very clamorous on the subject of assimi- 
lating the Scotch marriage laws to those of England, but they may 
rest perfectly assured that to such a course the people of Scotland 
will never consent. Whatever errors there may be in the Scottish 
system, they are as nothing compared to those with which the 
English law abounds. Knowing both systems, it appears to me that 
the Scotch law is by far the more generous of the two. It may be 
that I am prejudiced in favour of the Scotch law; but, if so, my 
prejudice has arisen entirely since making myself acquainted with 
the marriage law of England, for until then, any prejudice which I 
entertained was in favour of the latter. Itis impossible here to enter 
into a full comparison of the two systems, but the important differences 
appear to me to be simply these :—(1), the English law declares that 
nothing shall be deemed to constitute marriage unless certain forms 
have been attended to; while the Scotch law goes beyond the form, 
and looks to the essence of the matter, the intention and belief of the 
parties ; and (2), the English law limits the evidence of marriage to 
a few special circumstances which it regards as the only recognisable 
indications of consent, and neglect of the most trivial of which is 
fatal. It refuses to receive anything beyond these, although it 
might be receivable as perfectly good evidence in support of any 
other kind of contract. The Scotch law goes further, and receives 
all and every kind of evidence. In short, the English law looks 
strictly to form, while the Scotch law, without despising form, looks 
broadly to intention. 

For the purpose of comparison, I shall now endeavour to give a 
brief general statement of the law of England with reference to the 
constitution of marriage. To do so isa matter of very considerable 
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difficulty. The prescribed rules are somewhat numerous, and almost 
every rule has many exceptions. The simple provisions of the 
common law have been rendered so extremely complex by statutory 
enactments, that at the present day there are very few people who 
have any clear idea as to what the state of the law really is. In 
order to master the subject, one is compelled to wade through almost 
numberless specimens of legislative wisdom, and carefully note the 
interpolations and “amendments” which successive races of legis- 
lators have made upon the work of their predecessors. It would 
seem as if the subject were one which few legislators could think of 
passing by without leaving their mark upon it, forcibly reminding 
us of the cairns on Northern hill-sides, to which every traveller 
adds a stone. 

The law of England regards marriage as a civil contract, and 
requires, as indispensable to its constitution, that at the time of 
making the contract the parties (1), be able to contract; (2), be 
willing to contract; and (3), actually do contract according to 
certain prescribed forms and ceremonies. 

First. Astiiry To Contrracr.—The disabilities which operate so as 
to prevent or materially affect the constitution of marriage in England 
are (1), relationship of either consanguinity or affinity within the 
_ degrees forbidden by the Levitical law; (2), prior marriage still 
existing; (3), want of age; (4), want of consent of parents or guar- 
dians; and (5), want of reason. With reference to the first and 
second of these disabilities nothing need here be said. The third 
disability—want of age—prevents the constitution of marriage by 
parties either or both of whom are under the age of puberty, which 
is the same in England as in Scotland, namely, fourteen in males 
and twelve in females. This disability applies to all other contracts 
as well as to that of marriage. If two parties marry while either or 
both are under the age of puberty, the marriage is deemed imperfect, 
and when either of them reaches the age of puberty, he or she may 
declare the marriage void without the necessity of suing for a divorce. 
It is so far a marriage, however, that if, when they reach the age of 
puberty, they agree to continue together, no further marriage or 
ceremony is necessary. But the agreement must be mutual—both 
must be bound, or neither. Ifthe one reach the age of puberty 
before the other, and he or she agree to continue the marriage, still 
the other may declare it void on attaining puberty. The fourth 
disability arises from incapacity on the ground of want of consent by 
the parents or guardians of the parties. This incapacity can only 
exist where either of the parties is under the age of twenty-one, and 
not emancipated from the control of his or her parents or guardians. 
A widower or widow, although under twenty-one, is deemed to be 
emancipated, and does not require the consent of parents or guardians 
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to a subsequent marriage. By the common law no concurrence of 
any kind was necessary to the constitution of a valid marriage, if the 
parties had each attained the age of puberty, at which age they were 
presumed to be capable of giving a rational and intelligent consent. 
In this respect the common law was in harmony with the principles 
of the canon law. The common law, however, was altered by various 
statutes, which imposed certain penalties upon every clergyman who 
should celebrate any marriage without proclamation of banns, by 
means of which the parents or guardians were supposed to receive 
notice of the intended marriage ; or without a license, to obtain which 
the consent of the parents or guardians required to be sworn to. 
When publication of banns had been made, and no objections were 
stated, the consent of the parents or guardians was assumed to be 
given. By another statute it was declared that any person marrying 
a woman-child under the age of sixteen years should be subject to a 
certain fine, or five years’ imprisonment, and that her estate during 
her husband’s life should go to and be enjoyed by the next heir. 
That law was, however, overturned by the notorious statute known 
as Lord Hardwicke’s Act (26 George II. c. 33), which came into 
operation on 25th March, 1754. By that statute it was enacted that 
all marriages celebrated by license (the presumption of consent after 
publication of banns without objection was still continued, on the 
ground that the want of objection implied consent) without the 
consent of the father, or, if he were dead, of the mother or guar- 
dian, should be absolutely void, if either party was under twenty- 
one years of age, and not emancipated. Provision was made for 
procuring a dispensation of the consent by the mother or guardian 
by means of an application to the Lord Chancellor, in the 
event of the mother or guardian being non compos mentis, beyond 
sea, or unreasonably froward, but no such provision existed 
for dispensing with the paternal consent. That act gave rise 
to many and bitter discussions, and was ultimately repealed 
by 3 George IV. c. 75, which was amended by several subsequent 
statutes, and ultimately repealed by 4 George IV. c. 76, which 
enacted that from and after 1st November, 1823, no parson should be 
punishable by ecclesiastical censures for solemnising a marriage 
without the consent of parents or guardians between persons both or 
one of whom should be under twenty-one, provided publication of 
banns had been made, and no notice of dissent received from the 
parents or guardians. It also provided that if the parents or guar- 
dians should openly declare their dissent at the time of publication of 
banns, such publication should be void; and that one of the parties 
should swear that there was no impediment of kindred or alliance, 
or other lawful cause; and, where either of the parties not being a 
widower or widow was under the age of twenty-one years, that the con- 
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sent of the persons whose consent was required under the provisions of 
that act had been obtained, or that there was no such person. Section 16 
provided that the father, if living, of any party under twenty-one—not 
being a widower or widow—or, if the father were dead, the guardian of 
the person under age, or if no guardian, then the mother, if unmarried, 
and if married, the guardian appointed by the Court of Chancery, 
should have authority to give consent to the marriage of such party ; 
while section 17 provided that if the father were non compos, or the 
guardian or mother were ”on compos, or in parts beyond seas, or 
should unreasonably withhold consent, an application might be made 
to the Court of Chancery by petition, and that if the marriage 
appeared to be proper, it should be so declared. Various subsequent 
statutes have been passed bearing upon the question of consent. It 
is unnecessary to refer to these further than to observe their general 
effect, which is that although a male above fourteen, and a female 
above twelve, may lawfully marry without the consent of their parents 
or guardians, yet if, on applying for the license or banns, one or 
both of them knowingly and wilfully represent to the registrar or 
other officer that such consent has been obtained, the party making 
such false representation “shall suffer the penalties of perjury,” besides 
being liable to a suit at the instance of her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General or Solicitor-General for a forfeiture of all the estate and 
interest accruing to him or her by such marriage. (19 & 20 Vict. 
c. 119, §§ 2 and 19.) 

The fifth disability—want of reason—is also the subject of statutory 
enactment. Notwithstanding that consent is absolutely necessary to 
the constitution of marriage, and that idiots and lunatics are in- 
capable of consent, it was formerly held that the issue of an idiot 
was legitimate. But the Act 15 George II. c. 30 provides that the 
marriage of lunatics and persons under frenzies (if found lunatics 
under a commission, or committed to the care of trustees by any Act 
of Parliament), before they are declared of sound mind by the Lord 
Chancellor or the majority of such trustees, shall be totally void. 

Second. Wi.uincness to Contracr.—Although by the English 
law marriage cannot be constituted by mere de presenti consent alone, 
however clearly expressed, or however numerous the witnesses, still 
the consent of the parties is indispensable to the constitution of the 
contract of marriage. 

Third. Acrvat CoNTRACT ACCORDING TO CERTAIN PRESCRIBED 
Forms anp CerEemonies.—By the common law of England verbal 
consent alone was necessary to constitute marriage, but this has been 
altered, and a variety of forms and ceremonies introduced by nume- 
rous statutes. To follow the various statutory enactments with 
reference to this branch of the subject would require more space than 
I can command, and I shall therefore content myself with stating 
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generally the forms and ceremonies which now require to be observed 
in the constitution of marriage. 

A marriage can only be constituted either (1) after publication of 
banns; (2) by marriage license obtained from the ordinary of the 
district, &c.; (3) by special license obtained from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; (4) by certificate obtained from the superintendent- 
registrar of the district; or (5) by license obtained from the super- 
intendent-registrar of the district. 

Publication of banns, where that form of public notice is adopted, 
must be made during divine service on three successive Sundays 
previous to the marriage, in the church or chapel of the parish or 
parishes within which the parties dwell, and no minister is obliged 
to publish banns unless the parties to be married deliver to him seven 
days previously a note of their true Christian names and surnames, 
and of the houses of their respective abodes. Where a marriage 
has been knowingly entered into without due publication of banns, 
or a substitute therefor, it is absolutely null and void. Publication 
of banns may be dispensed with by procuring a marriage license from 
the ordinary of the district, &c.; or by special license obtained from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or by a certificate obtained from the 
superintendent-registrar of the district after twenty-one days’ inti- 
mation to him of the intended marriage, or even by a certificate 
and license obtained from the superintendent-registrar of the district 
after one day’s notice. Every marriage by certificate, or certificate 
and license of a superintendent-registrar, must be celebrated within 
three months after the entry of the notice thereof in the “marriage 
book ” of the registrar. 

Except when solemnised by special license, the marriage ceremony 
must be celebrated in either a parish church, a licensed chapel, the 
registrar’s office, or a building registered for the purpose, and either 
a clergyman of the Established Church, or the registrar of the dis- 
trict, and witnesses, must be present at the ceremony, which can 
only take place during canonical hours; that is, between 8 a.m. and 
12 noon. When a special license has been obtained the marriage 
may be solemnised at any time, and in any church or chapel, “or 
other meet and convenient place.” If the marriage be celebrated 
in a church or chapel of the Church of England, the service must be 
in the form contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; but if the 
contract be entered into in a registrar’s office, no religious ceremony 
can be used, and only the interchange of consent will be necessary 
for the constitution of the civil contract. If, on the other hand, the 
marriage take place in a registered dissenting chapel, the officiating 
clergyman may add to the interchange of consent whatever ceremony 
he is authorised by his church to use. An informally constituted 
marriage may be set aside by the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes by sentence of nullity. 
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The foregoing general outline of the forms and ceremonies, com- 
pliance with which is required by the English law in the constitu- 
tion of marriage, will enable the reader to make a comparison 
between it and the much-abused marriage law of Scotland. Although 
the sketch of English law which I have written is exceedingly 
general, and takes no notice of the exceptions to ordinary rules, of 
which there are many, still there can, I think, be but one opinion 
as to which is the simpler and more generous law. The English 
law, as I have already remarked, looks almost entirely to form, and 
practically ignores the intention of the contracting parties, while the 
Scotch law, without despising form, regards it as the least material 
element to be considered. 

But it is alleged by the detractors of the Scotch marriage law, 
that the English law affords a greater amount of protection against 
imprudent, fraudulent, and sham marriages, by reason of the publi- 
city which it requires. To some extent this is no doubt true; but 
surely no one can seriously urge such an argument as of much 
weight in the face of the fact, that under the English law a marriage 
may at once be celebrated by special license, or by a certificate 
obtained from the superintendent registrar after twenty-four hours’ 
notice. In reality, the publicity is more fanciful than otherwise. 
Again, much has been said as to the effect, in preventing bigamy, 
of the publicity which is insured by the English system of registration ; 
but those who have urged this argument have surely done so in utter 
thoughtlessness, for who ever heard of any man or woman making a 
search of marriage registers to see if his or her intending spouse was 
already married? No one ever did so, for the simple reason that it 
would be fruitless, because, to be of any use whatever, the search 
would require to embrace the whole registers, not only of the United 
Kingdom, but of every other country in which such registers are 
kept, while there might be thousands of persons of similar name 
entered upon the registers. Besides, it seems to be forgotten, if 
known, that a much better system of registration exists in Scotland, 
under which every person entering into a regular marriage is com- 
pelled, under a penalty, to register his marriage within three days 
of its celebration, while in England the registrar has to obtain the 
information for himself, and cannot compel the parties to go to him. 

Certain writers have exultingly asked how it is that no such cases 
as those of Mrs. Longworth- Yelverton are ever heard of in England. 
The answer is very simple. The constitution of marriage, and proof 
thereof, are, in England, so circumscribed, that the prosecution of 
such suits could not by any possibility have other than one result— 
there is no chance of establishing a marriage unless all the prescribed 
forms have been implicitly regarded. But the advocates of the 
Scotch law might ask how it is that concubinage is so common in 
England, while almost unknown in Scotland? It is a well-known 
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fact that thousands of the poorer classes in England have never been 
married, but live in a state of concubinage. Concubinage, too, 
is amazingly prevalent among the upper classes in England. The 
explanation is, that the English law is favourable to its existence. 
Every man in England may live in open concubinage, and without 
fear of having it declared by sentence of the court that he is married 
to the woman with whom he cohabits. The Scotch law, on the con- 
trary, is calculated to suppress concubinage, because every man so 
cohabiting would be in constant danger of being made a party to an 
action of declarator of marriage at the instance of his mistress. In 
this respect the Scotch law has the advantage—at least on the score 
of morality. 

Another distinctive and very excellent feature in the Scotch marriage 
law may be referred to, namely, legitimation per subsequens matrimo- 
nium. Under that law an illegitimate child is rendered legitimate by 
the subsequent marriage of the parents. This is attained by the 
operation of a legal fiction, which supposes the marital consent to 
have been interchanged at the time when the copula took place ; 
but in every sense it is just and equitable. The English law, 
however, recognises no such legitimation—no subsequent marriage 
of the parents of an illegitimate child can render that child legiti- 
mate, and so the innocent offspring is made to suffer for the error of 
its parents, who cannot by any means retrieve their error, so far as 
the child is concerned, however anxious they may be to do so. 

Hitherto I have been referring solely to the constitution of mar- 
riage. A very few words will suffice to show that in regard to the 
dissolution of marriage, also, the law of Scotland is more equitable 
than that of England. According to the former, any married man 
or woman may sue for and obtain a divorce on proof of adultery, or 
of wilful and malicious desertion for an uninterrupted period of four 
years. In this respect the spouses stand upon an equality—the hus- 
band has no privilege which is not also possessed by the wife. It is 
only just that this should be so. On turning to the law of England, 
however, we find quite a different state of matters. It is not many 
years since a divorce was obtainable in England only by authority of 
Parliament—a remedy which partook so much of the character 
of an expensive luxury that it was beyond the means of the vast 
majority of the people by whom it was required. The evil consequences 
to which this gave rise led to an alteration of the law. But it can 
scarcely be credited that the statute which introduced the much- 
needed change was “adapted” from the absurd marriage law of 
Scotland. Verily, truth is stranger than fiction. The institution of 
the Divorce Court in England altogether and somewhat rudely upset 
the ideas which had been generally entertained on the subject of 
English morality. No sooner were the doors of the new justice-hall 
opened, than a crowd of eager suitors rushed in. The innovation was 
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beyond doubt an improvement, but it ought to have been carried 
somewhat further. Jurists define “law” to be the perfection or 
essence of justice, but the “adaptation” to which I have referred 
will scarcely support such a definition, unless it be regarded as one 
of those exceptions which prove the existence of a rule. It permits 
a husband to sue for and obtain a divorce against his wife on the 
ground of adultery ; but it requires something additional when the 
husband is in fault. In the latter case, the adultery must be coupled 
with “cruelty.” Under this law a man may break the seventh com- 
mandment with impunity in so far as the Divorce Court is concerned, 
provided he abstain from inflicting “cruelty” upon his wife. Com- 
ment upon such a one-sided law is quite superfluous. The same wise 
law also refuses to allow a divorce either to husband or wife on the 
ground of desertion, however long continued ; but it enables the wife 
to obtain a protecting order. It also permits of judicial separation, 
but such a separation does not entitle either of the parties to con- 
tract another marriage while the other party is alive. 

Notwithstanding the very great amount of abuse which has been 
heaped upon the Scotch marriage law, I have never yet read any 
really sound argument against it. There are doubtless some points 
on which it might be strengthened and improved, and very likely will 
be ere long ; but it would, I think, be a matter for very serious regret 
if the broad generous principles upon which it is founded were to 
be in any way cramped by unsubstantial forms. The attention 
of Parliament and the public has recently been directed to the 
marriage laws of the whole kingdom. What the result may be it 
is impossible to predict, but there are two anomalies which ought to be 
put an end to, and in regard to them, at least, there is not likely to be 
much difference of opinion. While the Scotch law recognises the 
validity of every marriage constituted according to English law, 
and the legitimation of the offspring, the English law refuses to recog- 
nise the validity of certain marriages legally constituted in Scotland, 
and also the legitimacy of children born out of wedlock, but whose 
parents have afterwards become husband and wife. The result is that 
in certain circumstances people may be deemed married or legitimate 
in Scotland, at the same time that they are deemed unmarried or 
illegitimate in England. Such anomalies ought not to be permitted 
to exist, as they frequently give rise to many evils. Whatever differ- 
ences there may be between the laws of the two countries, the lex loci 
contractus ought to receive effect all over the kingdom. It does 
receive effect in Scotland, and, to some extent, also in England, but 
it ought to receive equal effect in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Justice and expediency alike demand this; and it is to be hoped that 
when the marriage laws are next before the legislature the demand 
will be conceded. 

J. CAMPBELL SMITH. 
3B2 











STRAY CHAPTERS FROM A FORTHCOMING WORK 
ON LABOUR. 


III. 
THE ORIGIN OF TRADES’ UNIONS. 


Srartinc from the principle that a man may do as he will with 
what has become his own, as being the produce either of his own 
unassisted labour, or of the labour of others whose rights in respect 
of that labour have been transferred to him, and following more 
than one of the paths which branch off from this commencement, 
we have found them all terminating in one self-same conclusion, 
viz., that the just remuneration of hired labour is precisely that— 
and not one tittle more or less than that—which the employer has 
agreed to give, and the labourer to receive. We have seen that 
in the matter of wages the adage, that “whatever is is right,” 
requires only one obvious qualification in order to make it perfectly 
applicable. Provided only that a labourer has neither been pressed 
nor inveigled into service, his actual wages, whatever their amount, 
are all that he can equitably claim as his due. 

Scant measure this, but literal truth withal, and exact justice ; 
so that honest men have no alternative but to accept it, together 
with whatever attendant circumstances may be available to supple- 
ment its scantiness. Fortunately not more in the case of labour 
than in others must legitimate incomings be necessarily coincident 
with dues. If all men got their desert, who would escape whipping, 
and how many would get much else? The smaller the desert the 
less cause for resting therewith content, and as the world has hitherto 
wagged, working men have had peculiarly little reason for remain- 
ing satisfied with what was owing to them. Hard it must seem to 
them, on looking round, that the hardest work and hardest fare 
generally go together; that those who toil most often earn least ; 
and that in the distribution of fortune’s gifts, and charges, unceasing 
labour is imposed upon some, while others are indulged with life- 
long luxury and ease. Hard it must seem that though it is they 
who delve and plough, and sow and reap, it is not into their barns | 
that the harvest is gathered ; hard that the yarn which they have 
spun and the web which they have woven belong not to them, but 
to a master who, watching them at work from the window of his 
pleasant villa hard by, seems to have nothing to do but to look 
on and grow rich. Hard, very hard, all this not only seems, but is. 
Little would any of us like it were the lot ours. And you, working 
men, whose lot it is, no wonder that you are dissatisfied with it. 
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The wonder rather is that, in spite of occasional murmurs, you take 
it on the whole so quietly. Yet, though the hardship of your condi- 
tion be undeniable, bear with me while I venture to hint that you 
yourselves perhaps but dimly perceive in what its hardship really 
consists. It is not, as your flatterers are so constantly telling you, 
and as you are naturally so apt to believe, that you alone are the 
bees of this mundane hive, and that your employers and the rest of 
your fellow-men are the drones; that it is you alone who gather the 
honey, while the rest only help to eat it. Your employers are not a 
whit less helpful to you than you are to them; nay, little as you 
may think it, they are really the more helpful of the two. They could 
more easily do without you than you without them. They take, it is 
true, an ample share of the honey ; but without the flower-beds which 
they or their forerunners have formed and filled, there would be little 
or no honey for you to collect. Capital is not the greedy parasite you 
are so ready to fancy it, fastening like a sloth or glutton on the tree 
of labour, and growing fat by gnawing its shoots and draining it of 
its sap. Capital and labour are mutually beneficial, and lay each 
other under reciprocal obligations. If labour be the parent of 
capital, capital becomes in turn the foster-mother of labour, its 
indispensable patroness and purveyor. In every artificial state of 
society it is capital that imparts to labour all its fertility, becoming 
itself simultaneously fertilised, and generally contributing in much 
the larger measure to the combined productiveness. In the share 
which your employer takes of the joint produce of his capital and 
your labour, he takes nothing of yours. The share assigned to you 
is not only far greater than anything which your own unaided labour 
could have produced ; it is also a share which almost always bears 
a much larger proportion to your labour than your employer’s share 
bears to the labour which his capital represents. Obtaining thus as 
much or more than can in any way be regarded as the fruit of your 
labour, what shadow of right, not founded on concession by the 
owner, can you possibly have to the fruit of labour which is not 
yours? Is it not clear that by pretending to such a right you are 
impugning your own otherwise indisputable rights? Do you not see 
that by claiming, as naturally and necessarily due to labour, anything 
more than the same labour’s own produce, you are denying labour’s 
primordial right to the whole of its own produce, and thereby 
shaking the foundation of every right which it possesses ? 

Your grievance, then, does not consist in your having to work for 
others instead of for yourselves: it is for yourselves, and yourselves 
only, that you work, since you thereby gain for yourselves at least 
the full equivalent of what your labour produces. Your employer’s 
profits are not the product of your labour in any sense in which 
your wages are not at least equally the product of his capital. It is 
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preposterous, then, to stigmatise him as oppressive and tyrannical for 
simply withholding from you, and keeping for himself, that which 
does not belong to any but himself. Not but what there is here a 
real and grievous tyranny by which many of you are sorely oppressed. 
But the tyranny is not the tyranny of your employers. It is what 
M. Louis Blanc not inappropriately terms “the tyranny of circum- 
stances,” though he goes on to speak of it as if “circumstances” and 
“‘ society”” were synonymous expressions, and as if society, moreover, 
were wholly composed of employers and wealthy people. Your con- 
nection with capitalists can scarcely be otherwise than beneficial to 
you, provided it rest on mutual agreement; your sole grievance 
consists in your not being yourselves capitalists; in your being so 
circumstanced as to be unable to get on without capital, yet to have 
seldom any capital of your own, and to be generally unable to 
obtain its aid except on conditions which leave you too small a shate 
of the advantage derivable from its use. So has the despotism of 
circumstances ordained, and against such ordinances it would be 
meanness not to mutiny. 

Born of a race whose heritage is labour, and placed in a sphere in 
which, if you are to live at all, you must live by labour, you find 
yourselves, through the fault or misfortune either of your forefathers 
or yourselves, destitute of those appliances without which labour 
must be sterile. You have neither land nor materials to work upon, 
nor tools to work with, nor food to sustain you while working; and 
the use of these indispensable accessories you can obtain only, and 
that on their own terms, from such of your fellow-creatures as pos- 
sess them. But it is not by taking from you that these have become 
better provided than yourselves; and it is for you not an evil, but a 
great good, that there are others better provided, and able, conse- 
quently, to supply your deficiencies. The help afforded by them, on 
whatever terms you obtain it, cannot but be worth to you more than 
you are charged for it; for otherwise you would not accept it. In 
obtaining it, therefore, you are not injured, but benefited, and the 
mere receipt of benefits can surely afford no pretext for quarrel 
with benefactors: Your suit, then, against your employers will not 
lie. The wrong against which you may reasonably remonstrate is 
your inexorable need of their assistance, but your need is not their 
fault. What wrongs you is neither their wealth nor their selfishness, 
but your own poverty ; this being only a comprehensive name for 
the combination of “ circumstances” alluded to by M. Louis Blanc, the 
despotism of which overwhelms and oppresses you, prevents your 
own unaided labour from sufficing for your maintenance, and sen- 
tences many of you to perpetual penal servitude as the only condition 
of your obtaining the aid indispensable to render your labour efficient. 
Against such despotism by all means rise in revolt. By all means 
muster against it all your energies, and God speed your efforts at 
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self-enfranchisement. But before you rise, examine well, ascertain 
exactly, what it is that is wanting to your well-being, and to what 
cause its absence is attributable. So shall you more easily discover 
how best its presence can be secured. 

Those “ circumstances””—to continue the use of a metaphor growing 
now somewhat unmanageable—which press most hardly on the labourer, 
are the two negative ones of want of any capital of his own, and 
inability to obtain, on satisfactory terms, the aid of other people’s 
capital. The great practical evil hence arising is the inadequacy of 
the share which, in the partition between labour and capital of their 
joint produce, falls in the shape of wages to the former. For this 
there are but two possible remedies, the difference between which is 
more real than apparent. There may be an augmentation of the wages 
themselves, or there may be an addition to them of some further 
portion of produce as something over and above and supplemental to 
wages. But as of the whole divisible produce whatever does not, by 
virtue of the agreement made beforehand by the parties, belong to 
labour, belongs of right to capital, there can be no augmentation of 
wages except at the expense of the capitalist, nor can the labourer 
become entitled to any extraneous addition to wages, except either in 
virtue of concession by the capitalist, or in consequence of his be- 
coming himself a capitalist. In either of the two latter cases the 
interests of capitalist and labourer may be coincident ; but when an 
increase of, as distinguished from an addition to, wages is in question, 
those interests must necessarily be antagonistic ; and in endeavouring 
to gain his point, the labourer must be prepared for opposition on 
the part of his employer, which, by force of one sort or other, moral 
or physical, or with whatsoever other adjective prefix, he must be 
prepared to overcome. Ceteris paribus, peace is always very pre- 
ferable to war, and co-operation to conflict; and this treatise will 
have been written to very little purpose if, in the proper place, it fail 
to show that labour can, by alliance with capital, secure at least as 
much advantage as by antagonism. But in order that labourers may 
be in a position to judge between the two, they ought to see clearly 
what each can do for them, and an additional reason for inquiring 
how much they may expect to gain by aggression is, that their alli- 
ance is likely to be courted in proportion to their apparent capability 
of becoming dangerous adversaries. In their case, as in others, 
evident readiness for hostilities will be the best guarantee for the 
establishment of satisfactory peaceful relations, and nothing is better 
calculated to pave the way towards an amicable settlement of disputes 
between labour and capital than the showing how formidable the 
former may become if driven to extremities. 

On a cursory view, it might, indeed, seem that, even at bay, labour 
would have little chance against its opponent. In most situations 
labour not only cannot act, but cannot even subsist, without capital, 
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and must perish from inanition if deprived of the sustenance which 
capital affords ; whereas capital generally, although equally incapable 
of independent action, can at least feed upon itself, and so prolong a 
lingering existence until its own substance is entirely consumed. A 
mere labourer must starve if he cannot get wages, but a capitalist, 
as long as he has any capital left, need not starve merely because he 
cannot get profits. The question, then, being simply which can hold 
out longest, it might seem clear that labour must be the first to give 
in. And this no doubt is what must almost invariably happen when 
labour is completely dissociated from capital, and when, at the same 
time, capitalist employers agree, as they commonly do, to act 
together. Commonly employers, instead of competing with each 
other for labour, and thereby raising its price, combine together to 
keep down its price, and their combination, having hitherto been for 
the most part directed against improvident, and therefore needy 
and disunited, labourers, has hitherto been for the most part suc- 
cessful. Until recent times, in all old or densely-peopled countries 
the rate of wages in most, if not all, occupations has generally 
depended mainly on the will of the masters, and has consequently, 
in most occupations, been almost always exceedingly low ; so low, 
indeed, that scarcely ever or anywhere, until recent times, and even 
then in not more than one or two long-settled countries, has it been 
more than sufficient to keep labourers in tolerable working condition. 
Does this sound like exaggeration? One single allusion will suffice 
to show that it falls short of the truth, and of a truth which is not 
notorious, only because we can, when we please, be stone blind to 
things that have stared us in the face all our lives. In no other old 
country, either in ancient or modern times, has the average rate of 
wages been nearly so high as it now is in England. Yet, even in 
England, is there one single county the bulk of whose rural labourers, 
or more than half at most of whose town labourers, can afford them- 
selves food and shelter nearly as good relatively as every carriage- 
keeping gentleman provides for his coach-horses, or every well-to-do 
farmer for his cattle? The owner values his beasts too well not to 
lodge and feed them in what he thinks the best way for keeping 
them in health; but what proportion of English labourers, think 
you, is it that are able so to lodge and feed themselves? Andif the 
average rate of wages, inadequate as it is even in England, has never 
here been so low as it was until recently in Ireland—and if even in 
that unhappy island it never was, nor can ever, permanently be so 
low as it might be, and actually is, in India, what is the explanation 
of these diversities ? Partly, ’tis true, the greater relative abundance 
of labour in Ireland and India; but this, besides being only a 
secondary reason, is calculated to disguise from us the significance of 
the primary cause. The real original explanation is partly that, 
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owing to differences of climate or of habit, different quantities and 
qualities of food, clothing, and cover, either are, or are esteemed to 
be, necessaries of life, and partly that absolute necessaries are 
naturally more abundant and correspondingly cheaper in some 
countries than in others. But scarcely more true is it of Ireland or 
of India than of England, that whatever has at any time been the 
minimum of subsistence supposed to be sufficient to enable labourers 
to go on living as they had been accustomed to live, that same 
minimum has been the measure of the price of labour. Whenever 
and wherever masters have had the framing of the scale of wages, 
this has been the basis of their calculations. Speaking generally, 
and after due allowance for local peculiarities and exceptional 
employments, there is no exaggeration in saying that in all long- 
established and slowly progressive communities, the wages of ordi- 
nary unskilled labour have almost. always been nearly as low as they 
could be consistently with the perpetuation of the race of labourers. 
So low have they almost always and everywhere been when their 
rate has been settled by combination among employers. 

Skilled labour, no doubt, has fared a good deal better. To fit 
handicraftsmen for their several callings special training is required, 
which is only submitted to for the sake of proportionably increased 
remuneration. Masters have always been obliged to take this into 
consideration, and to offer extra pay to induce certain descriptions of 
labourers to take the requisite pains to become skilful. Still, when 
settling the wages of skilled as of unskilled labour, they were, until 
comparatirely recent times, but little in the habit of regarding any- 
thing but their own notions of propriety and expediency. They were 
not much more accustomed to take manufacturing operatives than 
agricultural hinds into their counsels. Until within the last three 
or four generations the former were generally fain to accept—not 
perhaps so tamely and submissively, but almost as helplessly —what- 
ever their employers thought proper to offer. Three or four gene- 
rations back, to any one who had already begun to doubt whether 
helotism were the fitting condition of two-thirds of his fellow- 
creatures, there must, nevertheless, have appeared to be small pro- 
bability that that helotism would ever cease. Rather it might seem 
that what had always been would always continue to be, that the 
immemorial bondage of labour would likewise be everlasting—nay, 
was far more likely to be tightened than slackened. For already it 
might be perceived how marvellously capital was developing its 
capacities, and preparing to extend and consolidate its sway. What 
‘alone had hitherto mitigated its despotism was the number of persons 
among whom it had been distributed; and now, behold, its energies 
were daily becoming concentrated in fewer and fewer hands. The 
savings which, when business is conducted on a large scale, are 
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obtainable from the command of costly machinery, from the division 
of labour, and the comparative cheapness of superintendence, were 
already giving to large capitalists an advantage against which men 
of inferior means found it difficult to contend, and before which they 
were already retiring. That industrial revolution had already com- 
menced which has proceeded uninterruptedly ever since. During 
the last hundred years, in husbandry, in handicrafts, in trade, large 
undertakings have been continually displacing small ones, and that, 
too, in a continually accelerated ratio. Hedge-rows and homesteads 
have everywhere been thrown down to allow of the formation of 
fields of fifty and farms of five hundred acres; spinning-wheels and 
handlooms have been driven out of sight by spinning-jennies and 
power-looms ; and for the small adventurer who used to distribute 
his wool, or flax, or cotton, or silk among half a dozen cottage 
families, has been everywhere substituted the enterprising mill-owner 
who congregates his factory lads and lasses by hundreds within the 
same four walls. Retail trade has similarly begun to assume whole- 
sale proportions, and in most of our larger provincial towns, as well 
as in the metropolis, drapers, mercers, and tailors occupy premises 
stretching along half a street. If any philanthropist among our 
great-grandfathers could have pictured to himself these changes—if 
Great Britain, in her present oytward aspect, could have been re- 
vealed to him in a dream, how melancholy, on the whole, would have 
been the impression made upon him! It would have been impossible 
for him not to admire the colossal scale and teeming productiveness 
of industrial operations as his eye fell upon stackyards, each large 
- enough and full enough to serve as the granary of asmall province ; 
on magazines und warehouses capable singly, after their respective 
kinds, of supplying all the inhabitants of a populous city ; on a forest 
of shipping, in any one of half a dozen ports, more than sufficient 
for what was then the import and export trade of the whole 
kingdom. But as he caught sight also of Scottish hinds shut up at 
night by scores in bothies, and of hundreds of operatives, English 
and Scottish, working together far into the night in mills and 
factories, might not his thoughts have reverted naturally to the 
ergastula of imperial Rome, in which patrician taskmasters used to 
pen their herds of human cattle? And when informed, with regard 
to these hinds and operatives, and to the masons and bricklayers and 
pitmen and navvies whom he might likewise see clustered like bees 
or swarming like ants on every side, that these several crowds of 
employed were each in the service of some single employer—some, 
one of the gentlemen agriculturists, or iron-masters, or cotton lords, 
or railway kings, into whom the homely farmers, and petty furnace- 
owners, and clothiers, and contractors of his own day would be meta- 
morphosed—might it not occur to him that the progress of civilisa- 
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tion was about to establish among us a species of serfdom not less 
stringent than the feudal bondage which the same civilisation had 
destroyed ? Might it not seem to him that a time was approaching 
when, in the unequal struggle between large and small capitals, the 
latter would entirely disappear, and when the industrial community 
would in consequence become separated into two strongly-marked 
divisions, the one consisting of a few millionnaire employers, the other 
of many millions of employed without any means of livelihood except 
their periodical earnings, and without the means of earning anything 
except by consent of a superior? Might he not have reasonably 
apprehended that absolute supremacy on the one side, absolute sub- 
mission on the other, were about to be the characteristics of the 
coming age? 

Happily, however, the remedial power of nature—to call it by no 
more reverential name—which seldom allows the germs of evil to 
attain complete development, has, in this instance also, placed the 
antidote close beside the bane. In human affairs extremes are always 
meeting, action is constantly followed by reaction, and despotism stirs 
up insurrection; and thus it has come to pass that the seemingly 
overwhelming preponderance of capital has aroused against itself an 
opposition to which it is not unfrequently fain to succumb. Those 
very multitudinous assemblages of workpeople, by which capital 
most imposingly displays and most effectually exercises its authority 
over labour, afford also to labour its most obvious means of emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of capital. Men are seldom collected together 
in large masses without speedily discovering that union is strength, 
and men whose daily avocations oblige them to be constantly using, 
and by use to be constantly sharpening, their wits, were not likely 
to be backward in making the discovery. As long as agriculture 
continued to be the main occupation of nations, and manufactures 
were carried on chiefly by a thinly-scattered rural population, while 
even in the towns there were no great employers, or none personally 
superintending extensive operations, workpeople could scarcely be 
brought together often enough, or in sufficient numbers, to allow of 
their consulting together to much purpose about their common 
affairs, or devising mutual arrangements for the promotion of their 
common interests. In such circumstances anything like general or 
continuous combination among them was scarcely practicable. But 
in proportion as trade subsequently succeeded in concentrating 
its operations were the operatives whom it congregated furnished with 
facilities for association ; and it was, as it were, instinctively that they 
gradually availed themselves of these. It was then that with little 
premeditation or design, and almost unconsciously, they laid the 
foundations and put together the framework of those Trapzs’ Unions 
which have since become so famous, and whose rapid growth full surely 
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marks the commencement of an epoch unparalleled in industrial 
history. 

It is probable that these associations had at first little of a defen- 
sive, and nothing of an aggressive, character about them. Originally 
they seem not to have differed from ordinary benefit societies, whose 
main purpose is mutual assurance against the results of accidental 
calamities. But though such may have been their primary object, 
it soon, if so, became of secondary’ importance. When, at stated 
periods, either in select committee or general assembly, the inembers 
met for the despatch of business, after investigating the claims of the 
sick and disabled, and of widows and children, counting the cash in 
hand or due, estimating future expenditure, and assessing themselves 
accordingly, they naturally proceeded to discuss any other topics of 
general concernment. Among these the one pretty sure to be 
uppermost in their minds was the chronic unsatisfactoriness of the 
relations between themselves and their employers. Now it is essen- 
tial to note that this unsatisfactoriness would not consist solely in the 
lowness of their wages. If the price of labour were settled in exactly 
the same way as the price of everything else—as, for instance, of 
bread—labourers would at once perceive it to be as absurd for them 
to reproach employers for not paying dearer for labour, as it would 
be for the cheap bakers with whom they themselves probably deal 
to reproach them for not paying dearer for bread. But labourers 


(1) Of secondary importance, that is, with reference to the magnitude of the interests 
connected with it, for the insurance portion of the business of trade societies is still in 
many cases that which occupies most of their time and attention, and of their money 
also. Of £49,000 expended by the Amalgamated Engineers in 1865, little more than 
£14,000 went to the support of men out of employment in consequence of their either being 
on strike or being unable to find work, while more than £20,000 were distributed 
among members sick or superannuated, or temporarily disabled by accident. In some 
societies there are two rates of subscription, of which members may take their choice— 
a higher rate, entitling them to subsistence allowance when sick, as well as when they 
have turned out with the sanction or at the bidding of the society, or when they are 
unable to find employment; and a lower rate, which gives no claim to support in sick- 
ness. Among the Operative Masons these rates are 74d. and 4d. a week respectively, and 
the latter would seem to be regarded by trades’ unions generally as about sufficient for 
what they term their “trade purposes.” The subscriptions of the Amalgamated 
Engineers and of the Amalgamated Carpenters are extraordinarily high, one shilling 
weekly being required from every member, but the allowances are proportionate. A 
superannuated engineer, one too old to earn the ordinary rate of wages, is allowed from 
7s. to 98.a week. The allowance to a superannuated carpenter is 8s. a week after 
twenty-five years’ membership, 7s. a week after eighteen years, 5s. a week after twelve 
years. A sick carpenter gets 12s. a week for twenty-six weeks, and 6s. a week during 
the remainder of his illness. For the funeral of a member of six months’ standing the 
carpenters allow £3 10s.; for that of an older member £12, A member completely 
disabled by accident receives a donation of £100. For loss or breakage of tools, com- 
pensation to the full extent of their value is given to the owner if he has beena 
member for more than six months; up to £5 if for.a shorter period. Facts like these 


may assist us in understanding the hold which trade societies have on the allegiance of 
their constituents. 
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see, or if they do not see, they feel, that there are some material 
differences between themselves as sellers of labour and the sellers of 
any tangible substance like bread. The nature of these differences 
was set forth at some length in a former article,! which, however, 
the courteous but cursory reader is so likely to have skipped, that a 
brief abstract of some of its conclusions may not be superfluous. If 
bakers cannot get the price they think fitting, they can at the worst 
leave off baking, but journeymen labourers cannot so easily leave off 
working. These live generally from hand to mouth: without daily 
work they must not expect daily bread, and it is only therefore at 
the risk of being starved that they can refuse to work for whatever 
hire may be offered. Even bakers—though few tradesmen have so 
little choice—have yet some choice of customers. Their loaves will 
be as eatable and saleable at noon as they were before breakfast, and 
if kept till noon may still be sold without loss. Not so with labour. 
If the forenoon’s labour be not sold before noon, it must remain 
always unsold, and its whole value will be lost to its owner, who can 
never, therefore, without some risk of loss, reject the offer of the first 
customer who presents himself. Moreover, neither bakers nor any 
other sellers except those who have nothing but their own labour to 
sell, need be under any apprehension of their customers unanimously 
insisting on their reducing their prices, for the customers cannot so 
insist without foregoing the use of commodities they are accustomed 
to, and customers in general are likely to tire much sooner of going 
without such commodities than the dealers in them of going without 
their customers’ money. But employers, or customers for labour, on 
the contrary, can generally wait longer for labour than labourers can 
wait for wages, so that however low may be the terms on which they 
may seek to obtain labour, they can generally, if they are unanimous 
in insisting on those terms, force them upon needy labourers. This 
is why the price of labour is generally so much depressed; and that 
this should be the cause of the depression, rather than the depression 
itself, is what in the relations between employers and employed 
really demands readjustment. The employed are placed in circum- 
stances peculiarly unfavourable for the sale of their only staple. 
In bargaining with employers they stand at a disadvantage, of 
which the latter do not scruple habitually to avail themselves, 
generally combining to keep down the price of labour, and even 
when they do not combine, obtaining it on terms much lower than 
the labourers would agree to if they and the employers were more 
equally in need of each other. This is a grievance of which labourers 
may justly complain, but serious as it is, it is also one which itself 
indicates a mode of getting itself redressed. If employers are so 


(1) Fortsicutiy Review for May, 1867. “ What determines the Price of Labour or 
Rate of Wages?” ‘ 
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frequently able to dictate to labourers the terms on which the latter 
shall be hired, it is because they can generally manage to wait longer 
without having their work done than their labourers can wait with- 
out having work to do, and that they can so wait is simply because 
they have, in the savings of themselves or others, reserve funds 
whereupon to subsist while waiting. Obviously, if labourers had 
similar reserves, they also could similarly wait, and to members of 
trades’ unions an increase of the subscriptions which were already 
providing for their ordinary insurance business would naturally 
suggest itself as a ready means of creating such reserves. The adop- 
tion of this means would, in fact, be merely an extension of the 
principle of insurance on which they were already acting. Hitherto 
the subscriptions had been applied to the support of members dis- 
abled for work by physical causes; thenceforward they would be 
applied also to the support of able-bodied members desisting tempo- 
rarily from work at the bidding of the association, and in furtherance 
of its policy. The associated members would then no longer be 
living from hand to mouth, but would have wherewithal to subsist 
upon for a while without working. They would be able, consequently, 
to meet combination with combination, and though as long as they 
remained idle, standing out for higher wages, they would lose the 
wages they might otherwise have earned during the interval, they 
might not unreasonably hope to be subsequently compensated for 
this first loss. For the disputes between men and masters, no longer 
depending for settlement on the will of the latter, would resolve 
themselves into questions of time, which would by no means neces- 
sarily be decided in favour of the party possessing the larger re- 
serves, and therefore apparently, and indeed really, the stronger. 
No doubt, if both parties strained their energies to the uttermost, 
the men would be the first to give in, but the masters would pro- 
bably stop far short of such extreme efforts. No doubt they could, 
if they tried, hold out longest; but most probably they would not 
try, for to hold out to the last would cost infinitely more to them 
than to their opponents. To them entire exhaustion of resources 
would be absolutely fatal, whereas to the others it would be only a 
temporary collapse. For the capitalist, in losing his capital, loses his 
all, distinctive class existence included; he ceases to be a capitalist ; 
whereas a labourer, after spending all his savings, may still fall back 
upon an undiminished stock of personal strength and skill, and still 
be as much a labourer as before. With very inferior resources, 
therefore, it might be quite possible for the men to hold out as long 
or longer than the masters would choose to hold out. 

Taking this view of affairs, trades’ unions concerted measures 
accordingly, and that so judiciously, that they have never found 
it necessary to deviate much from the course which they began 
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by chalking out for themselves. Under great difficulties and 
against frequent discouragement, through much of evil and very 
little of good report, they have gone on extending and developing 
and multiplying themselves till they have become what they are. 
What that is may be described in two words. Fifty years ago they had 
scarcely been heard of. Now they are already a distinct power in the 
State, and are rapidly advancing towards a foremost place among 
national institutions. Nearly two thousand of them are now spread 
over the kingdom, ramifying through every county, and ensconced in 
every town, and almost every trade. In every occupation dependent in 
any great degree on skilled labour, a large proportion of the labourers 
are by their instrumentality banded together in constant readiness to 
try conclusions with their masters. Not less than a tenth, perhaps, 
of all the skilled labourers in Great Britain are thus enrolled, many 
unions counting their constituents by thousands, and some by tens 
of thousands; possessing revenues, too, corresponding with their 
numerical strength. The very names of the societies are a legion in 
themselves. The list, as Mr. Harrison neatly says, omits no single 
trade of which one ever heard the name, and includes several of 
which few have heard the names; the “ Progressive Makers’-up,” for 
example, and the “Self-acting Minders.” The reason why these 
two are so little known to fame is doubtless that, in respect of size, 
they are very near the bottom of a graduated scale, growing small 
by degrees and beautifully less as it descends. For trades’ unions 
are of very various dimensions, from the ‘‘ Miners’ National Associa- 
tion,” which comprises 54,000 members, to some less numerous even 
than the “ Progressive Carpenters,” among whom Mr. George Potter 
is registered, and who have not progressed to a higher figure than 
130. The one which, though not the largest, and though very far 
from being the oldest, is, on the whole, perhaps entitled to rank 
above all the rest, is that of the “ Amalgamated Engineers,” esta- 
blished in January, 1851, which now possesses 308 branches or 
lodges, with altogether 43,000 members, whose number is increasing 
at the rate of 2,000 or 3,000 yearly. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all engineering workmen are supposed to belong to this 
society. Of its lodges, 238, with 27,856 members, are in England 
and Wales; 33, with 3,218 members, in Scotland; and 11, with 
1,371 members, in Ireland. There are also 14 branches, containing 
626 members, in the British colonies ; 11, with 498 members, in the 
United States; and 1, of 30 members, all English, at Croix, in the 
north of France. Next in order of merit may be placed the “ Amal- 
gamated Carpenters,” though this is only one, and only second in 
point of magnitude, among several associations in the same trade. 
It has 190 branches and 8,261 members, 2,500 of whom joined last 
year. Its rival, the “Operative House Carpenters,’ has 10,000 
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members, of whom 2,504 joined last year, distributed amongst 1,506 
lodges. The “Friendly Society of Operative Masons” consists of 
278 lodges, and 17,702 members, having gained 4,760 of the latter 
in 1866. The “Iron Founders’ Union, which has been fifty- 
eight years in existence, numbers 11,150. These are specimens of 
what may be termed national unions. Among provincial or other- 
wise local associations may be mentioned the Boiler Makers, 9,000 
strong; the London Bricklayers, numbering 6,000; the Sheffield 
Bricklayers, 5,242 ; and the Manchester House Painters, 3,960, divided 
into 58 lodges, of which 14, containing 1,209 members, were formed 
in 1866. Of all the Plasterers in the United Kingdom fifty per cent. 
are believed to be unionists. 

Then, regarded financially, some of the associations will be found 
to have resources sufficient, on occasions of great emergency, to admit 
of a single union’s devoting £50,000 or £60,000 to the requirements 
of a single season. The Amalgamated Engineers, indeed, do nearly as 
much as this habitually. In 1865, a normal year, their income was 
£86,885, and their expenditure £49,000. They have, at present, 
an accumulated fund of about £140,000. The receipts of the Opera- 
tive Masons last year were £18,640; their reserve fund amounts to 
£10,000. The average annual income of the Operative Carpenters is 
stated at £15,000. Of their Amalgamated brethren the receipts and 
expenditure in 1865 were £10,487 and £6,733 respectively. Their 
balance in hand at the end of the same year was £8,320. 

Nor are trades’ unions more remarkable for their numbers and 
wealth than for the spirit that animates and the discipline that regu- 
lates them. Class aggrandisement with them takes: precedence of 
every other consideration. All other interests, individual or social, 
patriotic or cosmopolitan, count for little in comparison. And in 
prosecuting their object, the celerity and concert of their movements, 
their fortitude and constancy, are such as would do credit to veteran 
soldiers. They turn out at a moment’s notice, and remain out until 
they get the word to turn in again, merely satisfying themselves 
that the signal has been given by competent authority, and asking 
no further questions. These particulars, be it understood, are men- 
tioned in proof of their resolution, not of their wisdom; and, in 
truth, it would be well if shortcomings in respect of wisdom were 
the worst defects with which they are chargeable. The moral 
character of trades’ unions is just now under a heavy cloud. During 
the last few years the exemplary demeanour and rapid growth of some 
of the leading societies had been gradually dissipating the oppro- 
brium which unionism at its outset had justly incurred. The con- 
temptuous mixture of pity and disgust with which its early struggles, 
fraught with terrible suffering to the unionists themselves, and often 
disgraced by ferocious excesses, had been viewed by impartial 
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lookers-on, had gradually given way, and had been replaced by 
mingled admiration and apprehension. The revelations of the present 
year have, however, brought back much of the original feeling with 
aggravated force, heightening disgust into abhorrence, and anxiety 
into serious alarm. In giving evidence before the Metropolitan 
Royal Commission, the representatives of unionism disclaimed for 
its theory any of the elevated sentimentalism sometimes ascribed 
to it by outside admirers, honestly avowing self-seeking, pure and 
simple, to be its ruling passion; while at Sheffield and Manchester 
unionist practices were disclosed which could not be too violently 
execrated, provided only that indignation’s shafts were confined to 
their proper mark instead of being suffered to fly about at random. 
If it were fair to judge of the whole body from the state of an out- 
lying member, the horrors dragged into light at Sheffield would 
undeniably afford sufficient warrant for denouncing unionism as 
one uniform mass of malignity, and so it is accordingly denounced 
by a multitude of hostile critics, to whom the opportunity of apply- 
ing to it the maxim of er pede Herculem was too tempting to be 
neglected. Among the more sententious guides and exponents of 
popular opinion—among the high dignitaries of our periodical litera- 
ture—very few indeed have now a word left to say in its favour. Even 
those who, after inveighing against it for a whole generation and 
more, seemed latterly to have begun to doubt whether the devilry 
they had been picturing to themselves was really quite so black as 
they had painted it, cannot now satisfy themselves in pourtraying it 
without deepening their former shades, and grinding still darker 
colours on their palette. Times, Edinburgh, and Quarterly seem finally 
to have made up their minds, all agreeing that unionism is innately 
bad, radically and desperately wicked, and proceeding accordingly to 
pass upon it sentence, which, by no lack of will on their part, is pre- 
vented from serving effectually as one of utter excommunication. 
On this, as on every subject, let all men speak and write according 
to their own convictions, and those whose convictions take the turn 
just indicated may well be in the dumps. Thinking as they do, 
the future must needs offer to them a dismal prospect; if what 
they think were true, there would be but a sorry look-out for any of 
us. For whatever else unionism may be, we may rest assured that 
it is, at any rate, full of vitality. If it be all evil, it is destined to 
be.a very long-lived evil, and to do a vast deal more mischief yet 
than it has hitherto done, or is doing. So significant a phenomenon 
did not arise, so powerful an agency was not called into being, 
without adequate cause, and as long as the widely-spread and 
deeply-seated disorder, for whose relief it has been devised, remains 
unhealed, so long will it likewise continue to exist, acquiring also 
fresh strength continually. Its past growth may be but an earnest of 
VOL. II. N.S. 3 
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its future stature. For the organisation of trades’ unions has a visible 
tendency to consolidate and to extend itself, and it is apparently 
susceptible of indefinite extension. From local association to national 
federation is but a single stage, and from thence to alliance with 
foreign federations is but another. Already preparations for both 
movements are being made, and every step taken in either direction 
will plainly be so much ground gained. With such capacities, pre- 
sent and prospective, trades’ unions are only too certain to have an 
important part to play in the drama of the immediate future, and 
upon their mode of acting must greatly depend the general character 
of the performance. Heaven forbid, then, that they should go through 
their part as ill as some alarmists expect. One thing pretty certain, 
with respect to the coming age, is, that it will be either very much 
better or very much worse than any that has for centuries preceded 
it; and if the first of these alternatives be, on the whole, the more 
probable of the two, it is chiefly the growing good sense and good 
feeling of the classes which trades’ unions represent and guide, and 
whose prevailing sentiment reacts in turn upon trades’ unions, that 
make it so. For my own part, making a virtue of necessity, 1 am 
content to rely on the progress, moral and intellectual, of the work- 
ing classes, inasmuch as, now that they have been invested with a 
preponderance of political power, there will, whenever they may 
choose to exercise their new privileges, be little else to rely upon. 
But those who, as I am about to do, stand forward in behalf of 
unionism, need not rest its defence on its probabilities of future 
improvement. I am myself disposed to go a good deal farther. Even 
in its present unregenerate state, I am prepared to maintain that 
its influence is much more beneficent than pernicious. I assert, 
confidently, that its principle is sound and just; that most, nay, 
that all, of its objects are perfectly legitimate, and that though, 
in the pursuit of those objects, means have often been resorted to 
which cannot be too vehemently reprobated, there is at the disposal 
of trades’ unions a sufficiency of perfectly legitimate means to allow 
of their accomplishing as much of their ends as even in the interests 
of labour it is desirable should be accomplished. So I say boldly, 
and in one or two additional papers, if the patience of the Editor 
and readers of the Fortnightly hold out long enough, I hope to be 
able to justify my boldness. 


W. T. Txornron. 








MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is difficult to say whether popular confusion of ideas and vague- 
ness of thought are more due to the arbitrary distinctions of language, 
or to the wide variations of meaning in which one and the same word 
may frequently be employed. To the latter cause are perhaps to be 
attributed the prevalence of logical fallacies on all sorts of subjects, 
momentous as well as trifling ; and there is a certain class of thinkers, 
of whom the late Archbishop Whately may be named as a conspicuous 
type, who seem to imagine that the one grand means for bringing all 
the world to one mind is simply to disentangle the puzzles which 
arise from the employment of terms as absolutely identical, which 
all the time are susceptible of interpretations almost actually con- 
tradictory. On the other hand, it is undeniable that few obstacles 
oppose more effectual hindrances to the attainment of clearness of 
thought, and to the correct analysing of ideas, than those unmeaning 
distinctions between things fundamentally the same into which all 
languages, and pre-eminently the English language, have uncon- 
sciously blundered. When during our whole lives we have been in 
the habit of using totally different words to express things which are 
essentially the same, it is difficult so to unravel our ideas as to get at 
the latent identities which we have so incessantly overlooked. 

In no class of subjects is the result of the arbitrary classifications 
of language more striking than in that whole range of ideas which 
come under the general terms of poetry and art.. Why are painting, 
sculpture, and architecture classed together as “the fine arts,” while 
music and poetry stand out, each of them, as a class by itself? Why, 
especially in England, is it held that they are so essentially distinct 
in their nature, that their cultivation with a view to a livelihood is 
associated with very various positions in the social state? To take a 
single case: Lord Byron thought it no degradation to his peerage, 
intensely proud as he was, to sell his verses. Would he have been 
equally ready to sell his pictures, if nature had gifted him with the 
painting faculty? Or, again, is not acting, in its highest form, a 
gift closely akin to the poetic and artistic faculty, and one of the 
rarest gifts accorded to men? How many men, for instance, are there 
now alive, among the most educated ranks, who could present a true 
and perfect performance of Hamlet? How is it that a whole gene- 
ration, or two generations, of operatic singers can go by, without any 
one of all the nations of Europe producing a performer capable of 
singing and acting the part of Don Giovanni as Mozart conceived 
and embodied him? And yet, would Lord Byron have taken to the 
stage without the conviction that his ermine was irretrievably and 
shamefully sullied? To what, then, are these social rules to be attri- 
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buted, but to a secret conviction that the poetic faculty is distinct 
from the faculty which makes men painters, sculptors, or architects, 
still more distinct from that which makes them musicians, and further 
still from that which makes them actors? And the explanation is 
confirmed by the fact, that in those continental countries where the 
ordinary social position of the artist and the musician is higher than 
it is with ourselves, the essentially poetic character of all art and all 
musical composition and performance is more habitually believed in 
and recognised than it is by the ordinary Englishman. In Italy but 
small surprise was expressed when the late Marquis d’Azeglio chose 
to support himself as a painter and sculptor in preference to a career 
as soldier or diplomatist, holding that in the state of social and poli- 
tical life such as was then in existence in Piedmont, it was difficult 
for an honourable and patriotic man to preserve his self-respect, either 
in the army or in the council chamber. 

And, in truth, if we can only get rid of the confusion of ideas 
generated by the vagueness of popular phraseology, we see at 
once that the function of poetry, music, and the “three fine arts ” 
is the same. However dissimilar may be the means by which they 
work, it is the aim of all alike to awaken into active life our convic- 
tion that the mere dull or sordid routine of common-place existence 
is not the highest achievement of which our nature is capable. It 
may, indeed, be a difficult matter to construct a complete definition 
of what we all of us mean by the word “ poetical;” but it is com- 
paratively easy to define what we mean when we say that a thing is 
not poetical. There is nothing poetical in the round of daily life, so 
far as it is made up of eating, drinking, sleeping, dressing, earning 
money, reading books or letters, or even in such less common-place 
matters as travelling, or fighting, or governing kingdoms, or playing 
the part of a great statesman or politician. And yet every single 
item of the prosaic catalogue of human action is capable of being 
invested with all the charm and beauty of the poetical, as expressing 
the hidden harmony of our nature, and its silent, ceaseless strivings 
after an ideal and perfect life. So, again, there is nothing poetical in 
the merely corporeal or sensuous element of our existence, although, 
as the instrument of the inner spiritual nature, the corporeal and the 
sensuous play a part, without which the function of the poet would 
be reduced to the compilation of a catalogue of formless abstrac- 
tions. And, further, if there is one class of subjects more positively 
destitute of the poetic element than all others, it is the scientific and 
the mathematical. The juxtaposition of such ideas as those of circles 
and squares, or the classifications of the facts of natural history or 
geology, with those which we feel and know to constitute the essence 
of the poetical, is enough to show their inherent incompatibility. 
And yet, in the facts of science of every kind the poetic eye detects a 
clear testimony to the belief that the glory, the beauty, and the har- 
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mony of the outer universe form the precise correlative to that inner 
life of emotion and passion which finds in the poetical a voice to 
express its own incessant struggles after a life of love, of enjoyment, 
and of triumphant thought, in the midst of the dreary and stormy 
strife in which it has to work out the problem of its own existence. 
Whatever, in short, may be our ideas as to what constitutes a true 
definition of the poetical, we are all agreed that the function of poetry 
is to transmute the baser metals into gold. Its work is to bring us 
face to face with the phenomena of human life in such circumstances 
as shall kindle our sensibilities with whatsoever is noble, whatsoever 
is true, whatsoever is beautiful, whatsoever is overflowing with love, 
whatsoever is eternal. And this is precisely the function of all the 
arts, whether of music, or of sculpture, or of painting, or of archi- 
tecture. Their work is to touch our sensibilities to the lovely, to the 
great, and to the permanent, and to make us forget, for the time, 
everything that is hideous, or trivial, or transitory, or necessary only 
as a means, and not as an end, to the routine of daily life. 

Thus, moreover, we justify without difficulty that one principle in 
all artistic work, which to the half-instructed observer seems espe- 
cially gratuitous and pedantic,—the principle, that is, that in some 
shape or other the beautiful must be present in everything, whether 
building, picture, statue, musical composition, poem, or drama, 
which is entitled to describe itself as the result of art. Even in 
the display of the most hideous passions, which in themselves are the 
manifestation of the spirit of anarchy and chaos, whether in a paint- 
ing or on the stage, unless it is evident that the representation 
is guided by an intelligence which recognises the supreme rights of 
moral and intellectual harmony, so that the mind of the spectator 
or listener is pervaded by a sense of beauty even while agitated by 
the frenzy of the scene, as a work of art the effort is a failure. 
To stand by at the actual execution of a criminal, and witness 
the horrors of a violent death, is a terrible thing, and tragic beyond 
conception; but it is simply a thing of terror, and fills the mind 
with a sense of the brutality of crime, and of the misery of being 
forced to punish it. To stand by and watch, in imagination, the work- 
ing out of the doom by which the guilty and the innocent together, 
in the tragedy of Hamlet, are brought under the mysterious laws 
which govern the moral universe, is in like manner a most affecting 
and awe-inspiring thing ; but treated, as it is, by the wonder-working 
genius that conceived it, the impression upon the mind is totally 
different from that produced by the blood-shedding on the vulgar 
scaffold, or the murder of an innocent man or woman by the common- 
place criminal. As we follow the gradual development of the catas- 
trophe, we feel that in the ;vet’s thoughts there was ever present a 
sense of something beyon« and above mere guilt and its retribution ; 
and, at the last, when an inexplicable fate seems to have overtaken 
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alike the murderers, their avenger, and the innocent, we feel that 
after all it is the triumph of the great over the mean, of the noble 
over the vile, of self-devotion and heroism over lust and cowardice, and 
of life itself over death. No one would say, indeed, that of all Shak- 
speare’s plays Hamlet is that one in which the sense of the beautiful 
is most deeply felt ; but, at the same time, its presence and its power 
are all the more wonderful, in that they assert themselves even in the 
midst of the intensity of the simple human emotions which the 
tragedy excites from its opening to its close. 

Here, too, is the clue to the apparent paradox that whatever be 
the subject of a work of art, unless it awakens a sense of pleasure, it 
is no true work of art at all. How can there be any pleasure, 
people ask, in the arousing of painful sensations? The answer is 
obvious. It is not in the mere excitement of sensations which are in 
themselves distressing, whether in the presence of real or fictitious 
misery, that the sense of enjoyment is kindled into life, but in the 
ideas which are awakened by the manner in which the artist 
expresses his own sense of the great, the harmonious, and the 
beautiful. The listener or the spectator may not be able to analyse 
the sensations of which he is conscious when in the presence of a 
work of rare art, which seems to aim at nothing but the mere 
harrowing and torturing of his feelings, but which yet conveys a 
certain keen sense of pleasure so “bitter-sweet” as to be ranked 
among his most cherished recreations. If, however, he could really 
dissect the strange complexity within him, he would see at once that 
while his sympathies are enchained by the terrors or the pathos 
of the scene which the painter, the poet, or the sculptor sets before 
him, his whole nature is soothed and elevated by a certain pervading 
sweetness and nobleness which work upon him like a charm. Human 
life, with its joys and its woes, in its literalness is often like the 
wretched cottages of the farm labourer, where the improving hand 
of the liberal landlord is yet unknown, but in which the eye of the 
artist detects all the elements of the picturesque that will be manifest, 
when the poor hovel is transferred to canvas and made to glow beneath 
the warm light of the sun. 

Such, then, being the essential nature of that peculiar element of 
beauty of which we ‘are all of us conscious when affected by the 
artistic or the poetical, it is a matter of pleasant ingenuity to trace 
its presence in two special forms of art, which are not often classed 
together as being more closely allied than any others, but which, as 
I think, have more things in common than is usually supposed. To 
class music and architecture as more intimately allied than either or 
both of them are allied with poetry, or the drama, or sculpture, or 
painting, may seem at first sight to be a mere whim or fancy of 
my own. And yet a brief inquiry into the means by which these 
two arts attain their special purposes, and affect the mind of the 
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hearer and the spectator, will show that they are curiously akin; and 
that the more distinctly the special peculiarities of the instru- 
mentality by which they affect us are recognised, the more thorough 
will be the artist’s mastery over the art he loves and practises. The 
very analysing, again, of the elements by which musical compositions 
and noble buildings so powerfully affect us, will bring out into still 
clearer light that one explanation of the true nature of the beautiful, 
as an expression of the striving of our nature towards moral and 
intellectual perfection, which I have here tried to set forth, and which 
appears to me to be the only possible solution of the artistic enigma. 

Music and architecture, then, resemble one another, and one 
another alone, in possessing no verbal language for expressing the 
definite emotions and actions of mankind, or the material pheno- 
mena of the universe. The poet, the dramatist, the painter, and the 
sculptor, work with totally different materials. The poet and the 
dramatist use the very words which other men use, and in the exact 
senses in which other men employ them, so that they have no more 
difficulty in conveying their own meanings to their readers and their 
audiences than they would experience in transacting the commonest 
business of daily life. Each word and each phrase has its own 
definite significance. For a poet to convey his meaning when he is 
speaking of love, or sorrow, or a beautiful face, or of the sky, or of 
mountains or streams, or of a terrible event, or of an absurd event, 
is just as simple and precise a process as to make a business appoint- 
ment, or to describe the colour and shape of the clothes he wishes 
to wear. He possesses an apparatus, almost boundless in richness 
and variety, by which he can convey his own ideas, rigorously 
defined and transparently intelligible, to those whom he addresses. 
To the painter, again, and to the sculptor, but especially to the 
painter, the means for affecting the spectator to whom he wishes to 
communicate his thoughts, are even more ready at hand. He repro- 
duces in colour or in stone the very objects with which the whole 
human race are more or less familiar, and is no more liable to be 
misunderstood, taking things generally, and allowing of course for 
personal deficiencies in those to whom he speaks, than if he were 
writing a letter to a banker or asking a friend to walk out with 
him. 

The musician and the architect, on the contrary, have no such 
language by which they can give utterance to their thoughts, or impress 
the world with those emotions and ideas which are so easily called into 
life by the instrumentality of spoken language and painted or 
sculptured forms. The mere succession or combination of musical 
sounds may, in the abstract, mean anything or nothing; and no 
definite ideas can be necessarily connected with horizontal or perpen- 
dicular or curved lines, or with round or pointed arches, or with 
window tracery or mouldings, or highly enriched panellings. 
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Though it is as far as possible from the truth to say that sequences 
of notes and combinations of columns and arches can have no real 
significance whatsoever, yet it is undeniable that their significance is 
necessarily vague and indefinite, and, so far, that they are less instan- 
taneously effective in accomplishing the ends at which all art must 
aim. To those, in fact, in whom the musical faculty is slightly 
developed, or scarcely at all existent, or who are unaffected by 
architectural forms, it seems almost an imposture to invest a musical 
movement or a noble building with any poetic meaning whatsoever. 
Everybody, however destitute of the artistic or poetic faculty, can 
understand a picture or a poem. He may remain cold and unmoved, 
but at any rate he knows what it means. He may think a smart 
equipage in Hyde Park a far more beautiful thing than the horses 
and men in the Elgin marbles ; but at any rate there are the marble 
horses and men, visible and intelligible before him. But as to the 
special ideas and feelings of which the sensitive mind is conscious 
when listening to a chorus in Israel in Egypt, or to a symphony 
of Beethoven, or when standing beneath the nave at York, or before 
the Parthenon at Athens, the whole thing is as inexplicable and 
visionary a mystery as the utterance of the sounds of a foreign 
tongue of which he never heard a word before. 

And yet, nevertheless, it is through this very indefiniteness of the 
language of music and architecture that the two arts are able to 
kindle emotions and suggest currents of thought which are all their 
own. They ask more from those who are affected by them than is 
asked by the poet, the sculptor, and the painter; but in return they 
permit a far wider liberty of feeling and conception than is allowed 
by their rivals and sisters. It is not by any means an absolute 
loss to the hearer of good music or the lover of great architecture 
that so much is left to his own imagination to supply. If music and 
architecture tell him less than the other arts, they suggest far more ; 
and it is in this suggestive power that their peculiar charm consists. 
They may excite and move us less on first acquaintance, but they 
are more enduring in their influence on the sympathetic intelligence. 
Again and again as we can study with delight the charm and truth 
of a really great picture, and again and again as we can linger over 
each phrase or turn of expression in a really great poem, the spell 
of the music we most comprehend and love is even more enduring, 
and it will cast its glamour around us year after year, and the 
working of the magician be as irresistible and as welcome as ever, 
from youth up to old age itself. And so it is with the master-pieces 
of the Gothic architects, especially in their noblest religious build- 
ings. There are hundreds of cathedrals in England and on the 
‘Continent which present to us the nearest approach to the untiring 
perfection of nature herself that art has ever achieved. In nature 
alone, it is true, is to be found that absolutely faultless beauty which 
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never wearies; perhaps because in nature there is life, and in the 
most exquisite of human works we see only the dead, inanimate 
result of a skilful hand, and an inventive genius that is far away. 
But the great Gothic cathedrals of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries seem almost to be the abode of a present, active life, to 
whose influence we submit ourselves as scholars to be taught, as 
sufferers to be consoled, as feeble men and women to be strengthened, as 
half-blind and ignorant questioners to have our eyes opened to the 
mysteries of the invisible. Our thoughts, when we listen to the 
ravishing sounds of music, or sit beneath the wonderful cathedral 
vault, are inarticulate, it is true; but are not love, and sorrow, and 
joy, and hope, and our efforts at comprehending the eternal and the 
infinite, all in themselves inarticulate, so far as any adequate expres- 
sion of their intensity is concerned ? What so inarticulate, and yet 
so full of profound meaning, as a sigh ? 

At the same time, though thus resembling one another in the 
indefiniteness of their speech, each one of these two arts is in 
possession of a special power of exciting its own class of thoughts 
and emotions. Contrasted with the other arts, they are like an 
algebraic formula which includes every possible individual arith- 
metical application of its general truth. But every mind which is 
so happily organised and cultivated as to be able to submit itself to 
their separate influences, is well aware that those influences are not 
identical, at least in the extent and force of their power. Music is 
the expression, par excellence, of life and emotion; a vast cathedral 
suggests repose, meditation, and thought. Not that there are not 
innumerable musical works whose effect is to lull the feelings into 
tranquil enjoyment, or to set the thoughts and the imagination at 
work upon the distant, the past, or the unseen. Every one to whom 
musical enjoyment is anything better than a name is in the habit of 
turning again and again to the old favourites, from the simplest 
melody up to the most elaborate chorus or symphony, for the sake of 
their soothing effect upon his feelings, and for the healthy, bracing 
tone which results from the tranquillity of spirit which they breathe 
into him. The more cultivated musician, again, finds in the elabera- 
tions of counter-point, when in the hands of a master with whom 
contrapuntal skill is the handmaid for working up pure melody into 
all the mazes of a varied harmony, just those same suggestions of 
the infinite truth, beauty, and mystery of human life and the whole 
universe, which it is the special function of architectural grandeur 
to awaken. So, too, with the master-pieces of architectural beauty. 
They touch and quicken all the more tender emotions, though less 
vigorously than music touches them, yet with an irresistible spell. 
Still, taken as a whole, the distinction between the two arts is unde-_ 
niable. Thus, too, we get at the explanation of that singular notion 
of many people in these days of Gothic Renaissance, who hold that 
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Gothic architecture is naturally fitted only for religious buildings. 
The fact is, that in the cathedrals in which Gothic architecture 
attains its highest perfection, they feel unconsciously that those 
peculiar emotions which are associated with religious ideas are at 
once kindled into life. Repose, seriousness, peace, and thoughts of the 
future and the invisible—these are the characteristics of that frame 
of mind which they wish to attain when engaged in religious acts ; 
and these are precisely the feelings and ideas which are encouraged 
by the tall clustering columns, the airy and lofty arches, the sober 
yet brilliant light, and the mysterious vistas and perspectives of 
York, or Amiens, or Milan, or Cologne. The moment they enter the 
stately minster, the vexing turmoil of daily life is hushed, and the 
mind finds itself prepared for that awakening of the more vivid 
emotions of hope, enjoyment, and gratitude, to which it is the fune- 
tion of music to give ardent and eloquent expression. That in this 
elevating and tranquillising power Gothic architecture is unrivalled 
by any other variety of the builder’s art, is, to those who think of 
it as I do, a fact needing little demonstration. But, nevertheless, 
the exclusive possession of this power, which the ordinary English- 
man attributes to the architecture of the middle ages, can never be 
seriously maintained by those who know what is the influence of the 
forms of Greek, of Roman, of Egyptian, and of Indian architecture, 
when fairly represented in their truth and greatness. Our English 
attempts at classical buildings are rarely so happy that they can be 
put in comparison with the works of the middle ages; while in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the only Italian church of any magnitude which 
we possess, almost every element is present to destroy its elevating 
and spiritualising influence upon the mind. Were we as familiar 
with religious master-pieces of the older European and Oriental 
styles as we are with the achievements of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, pre-eminent as might still be the claims of the 
pointed forms, we should recognise in every one of the rest those 
same peculiar influences which are essentially characteristic of the 
architectural art. 

In attempting all these comparisons, it need hardly be added, I 
have kept out of view all vocal music, simply as such, as having 
nothing to do with the relative «esthetic influences of the various 
arts. The influences of music, strictly speaking, are simply those of 
sequences and combinations of certain sounds; and when these 
are wedded to articulate speech, their effect upon the hearer, and 
their value as an expression of the thoughts of the composer or 
performer, are subjects which lead us into quite distant fields of 
speculation. J. M. Capes. 





FINANCIAL QUESTIONS FOR THE REFORMED 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tue friends of middle-class government assert, and in such a way as 
to evince their full sincerity, that whatever subjects the Parliaments 
which have sat since 1832 may have failed in, finance is not one of 
them. As regards the condition of the poor, education, the army, 
Ireland, and various other matters, they are willing to admit that the 
results are not satisfactory, though half disposed to believe that every- 
thing which could be done has been done. But as regards finance 
they have no such doubt. The whole history of the last thirty years, 
they say, has been a continual triumph. ‘The principle of free-trade 
has gained the day over protection ; the tariff and excise lists have 
been swept clear of taxes on exports and the raw material of manu- 
facture ; what taxes there are left on commodities are imposed merely 
for revenue purposes, and chiefly affect articles of luxury or extrava- 
gance. For thirty years a process of diminishing taxation has gone 
on, and if the amount of revenue raised is still high, it is because the 
prosperity of the country makes the reduced tax-list as productive as 
the numerous and complicated burdens of a quarter of a century ago. 
All the while the Exchequer has been carefully managed. The 
deficits have been few in number and of inconsiderable amount, and 
surpluses of two or three millions the rule. The Crimean War, 
which cost a hundred millions of money, has been more than paid 
for by the generation which waged it, and the circumstances are such 
that the enormous debt of a former generation, already being slowly 
paid off, can now be attacked with vigour at trifling cost to the tax- 
payer. Still more, it is maintained that the classes, hitherto without, 
but now to possess votes, have had their case considered. It was 
chiefly with an eye to their interests that the taxes on the necessaries 
of life and the raw materials of industry were repealed. In a 
word, it is confidently asserted, with special reference to financial 
questions, that in no country have the interests of the working classes 
been so much considered as by the reformed Parliaments since 1832. 
“On financial and economical grounds,” it has been said, ‘“ what- 
ever the working classes may gain by having votes, and whether 
the proposed measure of reform shall pass or be rejected, it will be 
found that it will make no difference in the disposition of the 
House of Commons and the Government to enforce every practicable 
economy, and make the working man’s wages as high and his 
taxes as low as the unalterable principles of political economy will 
admit.”* This last claim on behalf of middle-class government I 


(1) Speech of Mr. Laing, Debate on Public Expenditure, 26th February, 1866. Han- 
sard, 3, S. vol. 181. 
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propose to examine, not merely, however, to pass an er post facto 
verdict of approval or censure, but as one way of raising the practical 
question, whether Reform does not change the point of view and mode 
of treatment in financial as in most other political questions. 


One of the most important questions in finance is the equality of 
taxation, that is, the arrangement of the public burdens so that all 
subjects shall contribute in proportion to their means. However 
careful a finance minister may be with his taxes so that they may be 
paid easily, and take as little as possible from the tax-payer beyond 
what goes into the Treasury, his failure is great if gross inequalities 
in the burdens on different classes exist. In this respect, then, it 
can easily be shown that the temper of the ruling classes and Parlia- 
ment has not been favourable to the interests of working men. Any 
barefaced attempt to throw the weight of taxation on the working 
classes would undoubtedly have failed, but an abstract willingness 
to be fair has not extinguished a special keenness and sensitiveness 
among rich men as to taxes affecting themselves. Consider how they 
have grumbled at the income tax. The cattle plague debates will 
also be fresh in the recollection of most people as a conspicuous dis- 
play of class selfishness in the imposition of a new burden. It was 
not for want of will that the squires did not succeed in making the 
whole country pay for their dead cattle. Perhaps even a better 
illustration was afforded by the great fight on the succession duty 
question fourteen years ago—-the last attempt (fortunately successful) 
to extract a new contribution from the pockets of rich men and land- 
owners. With what earnestness a very slight additional appro- 
priation of their wealth to the purposes of the State was resisted. As 
regards the great majority of them, what was at stake was merely 
the payment of one pound out of every hundred of property which 
they inherited ; and in the case of real property not so much as that, 
the payment then being simply on the estimated life-interest of the 
successor. The burden imposed was so inconsiderable that, on the 
average, a person succeeding to property worth £300 a year would 
simply have had to pay £41 once for all to the State—surely a very 
small exaction from a man who had just become £300 a year richer 
than before. Yet the proposal excited long and fierce discussions. 
The battle was earnestly engaged on the resolutions, and continued 
through every stage of the bill; while the House of Lords could not 
await the regular progress of the bill through the Commons, but 
managed in somewhat irregular fashion to express at once their deep 
hostility to the scheme. The most harrowing pictures were drawn of 
the woes which the burden would inflict on the unfortunate successors 
to property worth thousands a year. Is it likely, if the proposal had 
been a new tax on working men, that the same energy—one might 
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almost say fury—would have been displayed in resisting the attempt? 
The truth is that a Parliament of landowners is in no condition to 
estimate calmly the relative weight of taxation where they are them- 
selves the least concerned. In spite of their nominal incomes, they 
are mostly needy men, continually outrunning the constable, strain- 
ing every nerve to keep up appearances, watching every sixpence 
with miserly zeal; and such men, consciously or unconsciously, will 
do what they can to keep what they have, listening with impatience 
to appeals, whether of justice or expediency, which finally point to 
the smallest diminution of their means. 

Nor are we without illustrations of the different spirit with which 
taxes affecting the poor have been discussed. In the writings of 
economists, even, it is but too apparent that the working classes have 
not been thought ofs political factors. The taxes with which they are 
concerned are taxes on commodities ; but it has hardly ever been 
thought worth while to estimate the proportionate burden which is 
thus imposed on them. The ease with which indirect taxes are levied, 
almost without being perceived by the tax-payer, has been the subject 
of much laudation, and it has been the fashion among economists to 
show by ingenious theories that nothing more need be thought of 
than keeping the rate of duty moderate. From Adam Smith down- 
wards it has been argued, for instance, that taxes on wages or on 
the necessaries of life are never really paid by the labourer, unless 
in the rare case where the standard of living is lowered. When 
any such tax is imposed, there follows either a rise of wages 
enabling the labourer to live as he did before, or he makes up 
by increased thrift and exertions the loss caused by the tax: 
Hence “their condition is rarely, if ever, changed for the worse 
by the imposition of duties on articles in greatest demand amongst 
them.” There is some truth in the economical theory; but one 
cannot help thinking that a candidate addressing an audience 
of working men would find it rather difficult to console them for a 
tax on wages, by hints at their increased exertions and thrift, while 
he would also find it difficult to prove that, though such taxes may 
not make things worse, they do not check advancement. The point 
of view makes all the difference in the world. The difference is 
even more apparent in regard to what are called taxes on luxuries. 
It is the fashion to speak of the duties on nervous stimulants as 
good in themselves, as a species of sumptuary law possessing the addi- 
tional advantage of yielding a large return to the Exchequer. Some 
even include tea and sugar as articles of luxury which there need 
not be any scruple about taxing without further consideration.” Mr. 

(1) M‘Culloch, “ Treatise on Taxation,” p. 95. 


(2) Adam Smith is doubtful whether butcher’s meat might not be dealt with as a 
uxury; but it may be supposed that physiology is now a little better understood than 


it was in his day. 
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M‘Culloch, for instance, remarks that, suppose the duties on tea 
and sugar were greatly reduced, it would “ merely enable the labourer 
to make some small additions to his purchases of tea and sugar, or to 
buy them of a slightly superior quality, or both, while, perhaps, 
some small portion of the saving might be laid out on gin or beer, 
or some other article,’ &c.'_ These are but specimens of the manner 
in which the taxation of the poor has been talked about. There has 
perhaps been no evil intent. At least’as to nervous stimulants, the 
feeling about the beneficial effect of a sumptuary law is probably 
sincere. But who will now talk so glibly of the matter? Who 
will dare to use the word “merely ” of a labourer’s small additions 
to his purchases of tea and sugar? Is there no chance of the work- 
ing man remarking that if taxes on nervous stimulants have the 
effect of a sumptuary law, they have also the effect of enabling the 
rich to pay fewer taxes ? a point of view to which it is possible he 
may attach some importance. 

Further, what proof is there in the deeds of the 1832 Parliaments 
that the case of the working men has been specially considered? It 
must be admitted that substantially the financial reforms of the last 
generation, while benefiting working men as members of the industrial 
community, were in the interests of the middle classes. Merchants 
and traders, small and great, fought the battle of free-trade steadily, 
because it was their own battle. They had the intelligence to 
perceive that restrictions on commerce were ruinous to themselves, 
nor was the taunt wholly unfounded that in agitating against duties on 
people’s bread and other necessaries, they were really agitating for 
a fall in the cost of labour, so that they might produce cheaper than 
before. The great proof of the strength of their convictions was 
their willingness to pay income tax that trade might be free. Land- 
owners resisted desperately, deeming that it was to add insult to 
injury, when a proposal was made to tax their incomes at the very 
time they were about, as they thought, to have their rents lowered ; 
but the zeal of the middle classes, on whom the tax was to fall 
as well as on the landowners, carried everything before it. No 
progress, however, or hardly any, has been made beyond the stage 
of setting trade free, and now there is anxiety enough to abolish 
this same tax on incomes.. In spite of the fact that duties on 
articles of general consumption must fall with disproportionate 
weight on small incomes, these duties are largely retained, modified 
in some cases in deference to the economic principle of the rela- 
tively superior productiveness of low rates of duty, but in other 
cases, such as the spirit and tobacco duties, greatly augmented. The 
only poor man’s tax about which there has been of late much agita- 
tion is that on malt; but it would be fruitless to inquire whether 


(1) Treatise on Taxation, p. 177. 
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the motive of that agitation was not the benefit of landlords and 
farmers, rather than the desire to cheapen the poor man’s beer. 

It follows, from what has been said, that in respect of equality of 
taxation, the interests of those who have not yet been represented 
in Parliament have probably been neglected, or worse. They may 
have gained in comparison with their former condition, but still 
not all the benefit to which they are justly entitled. We may 
inquire, however, whether the probability as to the past action of 
Parliament is confirmed by the existing state of the public burdens 
—the relative weight of class taxation. An inquiry of this sort is 
by no means a simple matter, but involves the discussion of various 
points which the ruling classes, in the rough estimates of the distri- 
bution of taxation which have hitherto passed current, have decided, 
naturally enough, in their own favour, in rather an off-hand manner. 
If the means are wanting for an exact arithmetical computation, 
some good may be done by rectifying the assumptions hitherto made, 
or even pointing them out as subjects for debate. 

At the very outset.we are met with the question, What is the 
taxable income of the working classes compared with the rest of the 
community? It has been almost universally assumed as a corollary 
to the principle of equal taxation, that each subject should contribute 
in proportion to his gross income. As it is estimated that the working 
classes have an aggregate income of about £400,000,000,' while the 
income of the middle and upper classes is about £20,000,000 less, this 
assumption implies that the aggregate taxation of the working classes 
should be equal in amount to the aggregate taxation of the rest of the 
community. But may not the assumption be altogether monstrous, 
although Mr. Mill appears to be the only great authority who has 
calied it in question?? That it is monstrous appears most clearly 
to arise from the fact that the taxation of small incomes comes 
into collision with the primary duty of their possessors—the main- 
tenance of themselves and their families in life and health. It is 
only the sum beyond this minimum, whatever it is, which individuals 
in any class have really got to dispose of at their pleasure, and only 
upon the surplus should taxes be laid. The matter is of little con- 
sequence to people whose incomes are so large that the minimum 
required for mere maintenance is only a small per-centage of the 
whole. But where the minimum is a third, a fourth, a half, or even 
the greater part, as in the case of most working men, of the whole 
income, the distinction is very appreciable. The taxation nominally 
proportioned to the whole income is really taken from the surplus, 

(1) Mr. Levi's estimate, in his “ Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes,” is 
£418,000,000, but this figure has usually been reckoned too high. In only deducting 
£18,000,000 from it, I wish to avoid any charge of understating the working class 


income for the purpose of making their taxation appear proportionally high. 
(2) Mill, “‘ Political Economy,” book v. chap. ii. § 3. 
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and may form a high per-centage on it even when the nominal per- 
centage on the whole income is moderate. More than this, there 
are many working men whose incomes are less than the mini- 
mum, so that to tax their comforts or poor luxuries is really to 
cripple them in the performance of their first duty, and embitter still 
further the wretchedness of their lives. That all may be taxed equally, 
therefore, this minimum should be deducted, and the only question 
is the amount at which financiers should reckon it in their projects 
of taxation. Mr. Mill states £50 as the minimum for an average 
family, but thinks that £60 is nearer the mark, and it is difficult to 
see how a lower figure than the latter sum, or about £12 per head, 
can be taken. Let any one calculate how much the brute necessaries 
of life, even of coarse quality, cost, how much must be spent by 
the poorest for wretched clothing and shelter, and he must acknow- 
ledge that, although working men contrive to exist on smaller sums, 
they do not maintain life and health in a way that can be considered 
satisfactory either to themselves or the community. Their living is 
little better than a sort of death in life. Deducting the minimum, 
then, we obtain an approximate reckoning of the aggregate taxable 
incomes of the working classes and the rest of the community. The 
working classes, numbering about 22,000,000, the aggregate minimum 
in their case is £264,000,000, which makes their taxable income 
£136,000,000, while the aggregate minimum in the case of the rest 
of the community, numbering about 8,000,000, is only £96,000,000, 
making their taxable income about £284,000,000. That is to say, 
the aggregate taxation of the working classes should in justice only 
be about one-half of the taxation on the rest of the community. 

The next point is to ascertain the distribution of the taxes now 
levied, but various questions arise as to what portions of the national 
revenue are to be included in the comparison. Clearly a considerable 
difference in the account may be produced by the admission or exclu- 
sion of some items, which may either be regarded as not taxes at 
all, or as taxes falling on some particular class. There are some 
deductions about which there can be little doubt, but, for con- 
venience’ sake, they may be stated. Taking the figures from the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts for 1867, which show the imperial 
revenue from all sources to have been £69,500,000, we must at once 
deduct the following, derived from other sources than taxation: Post 
Office, £4,511,573; crown lands, £482,522; and miscellaneous 
receipts, £3,073,567. The revenue from the Post Office is sometimes 
spoken of as taxation, but, strictly speaking, it is the gross receipt of 
a profitable business carried on by the Government for the equal 
benefit of all who make use of its facilities. No one who contributes 
to the Post Office revenue can be said to be burdened to the extent of 
his contribution. I propose, also, to deduct, as burdens presumably 
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equal on the entire community, the whole of the stamp duties (except 
the probate and legacy duties and half the duty on fire insurance), 
amounting to £4,698,181; the license duties (excepting those on 
articles of general consumption, and also excepting the game and 
hackney carriage licenses), amounting to £275,000 ; and the duties 
on locomotion (including the hackney-carriage licenses), amounting 
to £825,000. This is to adopt a different practice from what I 
have seen followed; but it will not be denied that these duties 
affect in the main the profits of business, and in this light, whoever 
are the instruments for paying them to Government, the working 
classes ultimately bear more than their share of the burden. The 
duties on locomotion are peculiarly injurious to their interests; 
while the stamp duties on deeds, by adding to the obstacles in 
transferring land, affect indefinitely the welfare of the poorest, 
and, in those few cases where the working man does become an 
owner of property, are peculiarly oppressive. The difference in 
the calculation, however, by admitting these items, would, at the 
utmost, be very small, and their exclusion need therefore provoke 
little objection. 

The deductions from the gross revenue which are certain to be 
disputed are the land tax, £1,111,749 ; the probate duty, £1,623,273; 
and the legacy and succession duties, £2,568,043. With little cere- 
mony it has been taken for granted that these duties add so much to 
the direct burdens of the middle and upper classes ; and if they ought 
to be differently dealt with, as not really burdens on those who pay 
them, a very serious error will at once have been discovered in the 
estimates hitherto made. 

The case as to the land tax seems almost too clear for argument. 
There can be no answer to Mr. Mill’s well-known explanation of its 
nature.” It is not an exaction from the present generation of land- 
owners, but a rent-charge upon their land. This arises from the 
simple fact that it was imposed long ago, and that in every subse- 
quent dealing with the land its amount has been reckoned as a 
deduction from the value, like any other rent-charge.’ It is called a 
tax, and landowners, no doubt, feel that if it were abolished, they 
would have so much more income; but the name should not blind us 
to the real nature of the thing. In any proper classification of the 
revenue, the tax would appear under the head of income derived from 
crown lands or national property. 


(1) These are estimated from the “Inland Revenue Report for 1866,” the finance 
accounts not containing the necessary details. 

(2) Mill, “ Polit. Econ.,” book v. chap. ii. § 6. 

(3) Mr. Mill strengthens his case by the consideration that the tax was originally 
imposed as an insufficient equivalent for the feudal burdens which were the condition 
of the original grant of the land. But all exclusive taxes on land, when permanent 
and moderate, become rent-charges. 
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The argument for placing the probate and legacy and succession 
duties in the same category is of a different nature. Duties of this 
sort—on the transfer of property from the dead to the living—have 
been opposed by economists as among the worst class of taxes, viz., 
taxes on capital; but the disposition now is to regard them with 
special favour. The “capital” objection has been got rid of as 
inapplicable to a State which applies to paying off debt a portion of its 
revenue larger than the amount of the tax; and the ease with which 
such duties may be paid, because they are mere deductions from a new 
and unenjoyed possession, has also weighed greatly with practical finan- 
ciers. Mr. Gladstone’ has put in a special plea for them, on the 
ground that to carry property over the barrier of death is the great 
achievement of civilised institutions, and that it is right “the State 
should step in and take from him who is thenceforward to enjoy the 
whole in security, that portion which may be bond fide necessary for 
public purposes.” Mr. Mill has also dwelt on such points as the 
impolicy of permitting excessive inheritances, and the propriety of 
prohibiting altogether the succession by intestacy of collaterals, sub- 
stituting the whole community in these cases for the individuals now 
favoured. The public is thus familiarised with the notion that there 
is something different from other taxes in taxes on successions; but 
the transition to a distinct opinion that such taxes are only so-called, 
being reservations by the State of its own property, is nevertheless 
abrupt. This view will be pronounced extreme, the more so as the 
middle and upper classes have a strong personal interest in indi- 
vidual inheritance; but it will be wiser to look at what can be said 
for it, considering that the ruling classes will henceforth include 
large masses, who can have no such personal interests. What really 
happens at death? Does the State, by the present arrangements, 
merely carry property over the barrier of the death? The answer 
must be that at death a cessation of certain rights of property takes 
place, and what the State does is to create new rights. Inheritance 
of any kind only takes place through the sanction of the State, whose 
sole consideration in the arrangements it may make is the general good, 
and which may, therefore, if it so pleases, and thinks that course 
most expedient, reserve to itself a portion of each succession. This 
theory is quite consistent with an approval of the present law of wills 
and inheritance as most beneficial for all concerned, stimulating 
private industry by the privilege of will-making, and the prospect of 
a descent of property in a certain way when no will is made. So 
long as the charge reserved by the State is not high enough to pre- 
vent accumulation, there is no harm done to the principle of the 
present law. The present charges are moderate enough, and for that 
reason unobjectionable; but if they were less moderate, so as to 


(1) Debate on Succession Duty. Hansard, 3, 8. vol. 127, p. 259, et seg. 
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paralyse private industry and the accumulation of capital, that might 
be an argument for their reduction, but would not prove that they 
were of the nature of taxes. 

There is yet another preliminary question to be discussed. Any 
time that the subject of relative burdens has come up, a good deal 
has been heard of local taxes. The landowners apparently never 
have any doubt that, adding the local taxes to their other burdens, 
they pay far more than their share. But it only requires a little 
inspection of these local taxes to perceive the groundlessness of the 
complaint. According to the Local Taxation Returns, the majority 
of them are in all fairness charges on local rents—rates of improve- 
ment and highway commissioners, harbour dues, bridge and ferry 
tolls, Trinity House dues, &c. These are levied in return for a 
special and local advantage conferred, and, like the sewerage rate in 
London, or ordinary lighting and water rates, are only a mode of 
distributing expenditure for the amenity of a particular property, 
which alone ought to bear it. They are no more taxes than a land- 
lord’s own expenditure in draining his property.' The only so-called 
local rates which appear entitled to different consideration are the 
poor and county rates, between eleven and twelve millions in amount. 
These are expended chiefly for imperial purposes, such as the main- 
tenance of the poor, and the preservation of order, although ad- 
ministered by local bodies. How do these rates fall? The reply is 
that, to some extent, they form, like the land tax, a first charge on 
the rent of land. They vary in different districts, and capitalists in 
dealing with land or houses invariably reckon up the burdens of this 
nature, estimating the value according to the net return. No doubt 
a portion, and perhaps a large portion, of the rates is in reality, as 
well as nominally, paid by the occupier, but to whatever extent this 
is the case, the tax is an equal one so far as classes are concerned, 
though individuals in particular parishes, where paupers accumulate, 
may have to pay more than their share. Few taxes, as a rule, can 
be more equal than those which fall on house occupation,—the chief 
danger of injustice in this case probably arising from the tax falling 
on some whose incomes are under the minimum necessary for the 
maintenance of life. The conclusion is that the poor rate is either a 
rent-charge on property, where it falls on property, or is equally 
levied where it falls on occupiers; and in neither case does it require 
to be reckoned for the purposes of the comparison proposed. 

Adding nothing, therefore, for local taxes and making the various 


(1) Including church rates, which are also, by the mode of levying them, local, and 
are both moribund and of trifling amount, the total of these rates, according to the 
Returns for 1865, was £6,300,000 for England and Wales, the amount for Scotland and 
Ireland being usuually reckoned at one-fourth additional. This disposes of about 
£8,000,000 out of the total £19,000,000 ree reckoned in local taxation. _; 
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deductions we have described, amounting altogether to £19,120,000, 
from the gross amount of the imperial revenue, a net revenue 
amounting to £50,400,000 remains for the purpose of comparison. 
Of this amount it may be admitted that the sum of £8,647,867 falls 
-exclusively on the middle and upper classes, viz., assessed taxes, 
£2,367,211; property and income tax, £5,637,294; half fire in- 
surance duty, £476,168 ; game licences, £158,305; and duty on race 
horses, £8,889. The remainder, amounting to £41,760,708, con- 
sists of the excise, customs, and license duties, affecting the great 
‘articles of consumption-——spirits, tobacco, tea and sugar, corn, 
&c.; and the problem is thus narrowed to the question in what 
proportion the working classes, compared with the rest of the 
community, consume these articles. It is impossible, of course, 
to give more than a rough estimate, but some approach to accuracy 
may be made. Corn being a necessary of life, it may be assumed 
that each class pays this duty according to its numbers. Wine is, 
undoubtedly, all but exclusively consumed by the richer classes. As 
regards tea and sugar again, an estimate was made some years ago 
by the revenue authorities, according to which the upper and middle 
classes consume 55} per cent. of tea, the working classes 444 per 
cent.; the proportions of sugar being 604 and 394 percent. Coffee, 
including chicory, may be classed along with tea, and the miscel- 
laneous articles of the customs and excise with wine, as they are 
chiefly, at any rate, imposed for the protection of the wine duty. 
There remain the spirits, malt, and tobacco duties, which there seems 
good authority for dividing in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
working classes, and one-third to the rest of the community." An 
‘addition, however, must be made to each class of duties to obtain an 
approximately correct result. In consequence of the mode of levy- 
ing the duty, the tax-payer contributes more than the State receives, 
as the middleman by whom the Government is paid must obtain a 
profit on his advance. Besides this, Government regulations to secure 
the duty cause loss of time and expense to the middleman, all which, 
we may be sure, are charged to the consumer with interest. The 
advocates for the repeal of the malt tax contended that its cost to 
the consumer was treble the amount the Government received. This 
was probably an exaggeration, but it may be fair to estimate that the 
malt duty is doubled, and probably also the wine duty—a wine mer- 
chant’s business usually requiring a large capital. In the case of the 
others, an addition of one-third may suffice for the spirit and tobacco 
duties, which are under arrangements slightly less troublesome than 
those of the malt duty, and an addition of one-fourth to the tea, 
sugar, and coffee duties, these articles passing into consumption with 
the greatest rapidity. The corn duty, again, should at least be doubled, 


(1) See “ Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes,” Introduction, p. 43. 
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the only doubt being whether a much larger addition should not be 
made, so as to allow for the full effect of the duty on the price of 
home-grown corn. 

The following table shows the proportion of the various taxes to 


be credited to the working and other classes on the principles thus 
stated :— 
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It appears from this table that the aggregate taxation on the work- 
ing classes is rather higher than what falls on the rest of the com- 
munity, but we have seen that their taxable income is barely one-half 
that of the others (£136,000,000 to £284,000,000), so that, in point of 
fact, their taxation is double that of their richer neighbours. We 
have thus a confirmation of the antecedent probability that the ruling 
classes would weight the balance in their own favour in finance 
as in other matters. However well-intending, every Government 
necessarily reflects the predominant ideas and prejudices of those 
whom it represents; and a result like this is arrived at simply 
because the various classes in power have pushed most for themselves, 
bestowing only a languid, philosophic attention on the interests of 
the masses outside. It must not be thought that the inequality is 
less remarkable because the taxation is not heavy. That would be a 
very bad reason for inequality, but the taxation is really excessive. 
It amounts to 25 per cent., and that is a large share to take off 
the surplus a working man has to spend over and above the absolute 
wants of his daily life. Rich men may fancy what they would feel 
were 10 per cent. added to their present income tax, yet such an 
addition would merely place them on a level with their less fortunate 
fellow-citizens. 

The most plausible objection to this estimate will probably be 
the re-assertion of the sumptuary principle in another form, ab- 
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stractly less objectionable. It will be said that the working man 
only pays so large a per-centage because he spends a part of the 
minimum allowed for the necessaries of life on things which are quite 
unnecessary. Mr. Mill allows that this would be a good justification 
for taxing certain luxuries. . But I fear it is far too readily assumed 
that the working man pays a large share of the duties on luxuries in 
consequence of his own extravagance. Admit that a great deal is 
wasted, still much of what is coldly condemned as waste is in grim 
reality an expenditure on the medicine of misery, not to be sum- 
marily pronounced injudicious by those who have never felt what 
life is down filthy courts and in crowded, ill-ventilated rooms ; condi- 
tions which almost force the unfortunate to seek relief in gin and 
beer. The remedy may be worse than the disease, but the gin and 
beer taken in this way are in some sense necessary to make life 
endurable, though the expense trenches on the minimum required 
for its support. It is too often only a choice of evils for the poor. 
Thus, some portion of the waste is accounted for in a way which 
hardly justifies the non-reckoning as a tax on the poor man what is 
spent on nervous stimulants. But the great proportion of work- 
ing men’s expenditure on such stimulants, it may be maintained, is 
of a strictly sober character, as the middle and upper classes under- 
stand sobriety. We may all be mistaken in our ideas, and the teeto- 
talers right, but the English notion of decent living most assuredly 
includes a liberal allowance for nervous stimulants, and the working 
man is not to be considered wasteful because he forms his notion in 
accordance with the national standard. Physiologists, besides, admit 
that the use of alcohol, like other stimulants, makes less food neces- 
sary, so that the expenditure on this head cannot be all waste. At 
any rate, beer may be pronounced an absolute necessary of life, as 
well as tea and sugar, to the working man. The inequality of taxa- 
tion established seems, therefore, but little affected by sumptuary con- 
siderations. 

This inequality would alone have made reform desirable in order 
that the topic might even be discussed. It is plain that a great deal 
must be done before any improvement can be effected, but the 
mere statement of the case suggests the line of action to be followed 
by Radical financiers. An immediate addition to the income tax would 
help to redress the balance, and might be proposed if public opinion 
were a little more enlightened, but short of such step, a stout resistance 
should be offered to all projects for reducing or abolishing the tax, or 
for disposing of the surpluses in any other way than by reducing the 
burdens on the poor. Preference, perhaps, should be given to the 
abolition of the duties on locomotion, and of a portion of the stamp 
duties, especially the duties on deeds relating to land, if such a 
measure could be accompanied by changes in the law that would 
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otherwise facilitate sales and transfers. But the abolition of duties 
on working men’s comforts, or luxuries, or extravagancies, is also a 
question of first-rate importance. They concern only his material 
comforts, but the enjoyment of material comforts is the first stimulus 
to civilisation and refinement. The second generation of a class of 
workmen receiving high wages is always more refined than the. first, 
and the advance among the whole working class would be accelerated 
pro tanto by a reduction of duties, which would be equivalent to a 
rise of wages. 

Another direction in which reformers may operate is that of the 
improvement of the national estate. If the subject of an equitable 
adjustment of taxation be taken up at all, it must raise, as we 
have seen, a number of questions as to whether certain so-called 
taxes are burdens upon the individuals who pay them. But 
such questions can hardly be discussed without raising the fur- 
ther question whether the State derives the full profit which it 
might get from the principle. Mr. Mill is distinctly of opinion 
that in regard to land, a formal inquiry should at once be made 
as to the progressive rise in its value, irrespective of fresh capital 
expended in improvements, in order to enable the State, at some 
future time after due notice given, to appropriate that portion 
of the rent which ought strictly to belong to the whole community. 
Vested rights may be respected by arranging that no past increase 
shall be touched. I regard, however, as more practicable, a proposi- 
tion to increase the national share of successions. A measure which, 
at any rate, ought to be taken in hand at once, is the equalisation 
of duties on land and settled property with those on unsettled per- 
sonal property. It was a great step gained in 1853 to make real 
and settled property chargeable to any duty whatever, but the State 
has not yet got all its rights, even on the present footing that 
these duties are taxes. The anomaly of allowing real and settled 
property to escape the probate, duty, or some equivalent for it, is 
utterly indefensible, and equally so is the practice of not charging a 
succession to real estate at more than a life interest. By permitting 
these anomalies, the State simply makes a present of so much to the 
fortunate inheritors, and it is hardly possible even to conceive them 
defended before a Parliament less full of landowners than those we 
have lately seen. Mr. Gladstone, it may be observed, conceded the 
point as to charging a life interest only in the cases of real succession, 
expressly to avoid forcing a sale on an inheritor in order to pay the 
duty. The idea of such a sale was no doubt especially repugnant 
to those to whom it was then suggested; but it will not be so to 
a new Parliament which thinks that rather too much is done by 
our present practice to encourage the accumulation of land in a 
few hands. It may even be thought that a duty which would force 
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sales would be rather wholesome than otherwise. The redress of 
these inequalities would make the succession duties more produc-- 
tive, but it would also be a fair subject for debate whether they 
might not be increased. More than one economist has suggested’ 
the doubling of the minimum rate .of the duty—only one per’ 
cent. where the descent is in the direct line. Certainly even two 
per cent. is a small amount to pay, at least in cases of valuable suc-. 
cessions, and the duty might easily be doubled in these cases with- 
out producing any inequality, as the exaction is not really a tax. 
But if in cases of direct descent the duty may be doubled, much 
more should it be doubled in cases of collateral succession. In 
anticipation of the time when public opinion will be ready to endorse 
Mr. Mill’s suggested prohibition of remote successions, it may at: 
least be proposed to increase the premium which lucky inheritors are 
called on to pay. It would diminish the frequent absurdities of 
large estates going a-begging, were the State to appropriate a very 
large slice indeed of the windfall which comes to some favoured 
recipient, to whom it usually does no good, if it does not do much 
harm by making an idle and dissolute spendthrift of a good 
and industrious citizen. Altogether with proper attention the pro- 
bate and succession duties might be made to yield twice their 
present amount, without adding to the burdens upon any class of the 
people. 

These are not the only cases in which the ruling classes have 
systematically appropriated for their private use what really belongs 
to the State. There are exemptions upon exemptions, and a com- 
mission of inquiry would almost be desirable to ferret them out. 
For what reason, it might be asked, are farmers partly exempted 
from income tax and the fire insurance duty, except to put money in 
the landowners’ pockets which the State forbears to take? But, 
besides minor exemptions of this sort, there are several branches of 
wholesale misappropriation which no commission of inquiry is needed 
to discover. In a paper which appeared recently in this Review, Mr. 
Hare showed plainly how the public were plundered by the abuse 
of charities, as well as by the general exemption of charities from 
taxation. Another portion of the State property, which may be 
looked after, is part of the endowment of the Established Church. 
Apart altogether from questions as to the utility of an establishment, 
a sharp distinction can be drawn between those portions of its revenue 
which are expended on the purpose intended in its appropriation to 
ecclesiastical uses, and those which there is no pretence for saying 
serve any good end. The theoretical idea of an establishment is 
manifestly absurd in localities where the parish church attracts few 
worshippers, where, for all intended purposes, the church has been 
superseded, or is otherwise useless. The Irish Church itself is but 
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an extreme instance of an establishment which has no hold upon the 
community. A commission could ascertain without much diffi- 
culty in what districts the established churches serve any religious 
purpose, whether or not they command a decently numerous attend- 
ance; and in those cases, a considerable number, where the incum- 
bencies are merely excuses for livings to some rich man’s relations 
or dependents, the justice of appopriating the revenues to other uses 
would be absolutely undeniable even by those who hold most firmly 
the theory of an establishment. 


The question of expenditure ought not to be passed over in any 
inquiry of this nature, and that there is scope for amendment here is 
obvious from the almost exclusive attention which Radical financiers 
in Parliament have hitherto devoted to it. Still it is as well to anti- 
cipate that a reformed Parliament, representing the energetic will of 
a-nation anxious to have many things done, may not promote re- 
trenchment so as to reduce the aggregate expenditure. To carry 
out a positive policy is expensive. To mention only one thing, the 
thorough education of the people, which all are agreed must now be 
taken in hand, will be rather a costly affair. Again, the extension 
of the Post Office facilities might in the first instance injure the 
revenue ; and the purchase of the national railways, or some other 
measure to increase the general utility of railways, would possibly be 
expensive, although beneficial on other grounds. After all, however, 
finance is less concerned with the policy of expenditure than the 
economy of it, and it does appear that the reformed Parliament will 
do something to promote thrift. The re-awakening of public spirit 
must of itself create a Parliamentary atmosphere favourable to the 
criticism of future Humes and Seeleys, if it does not directly put 
new life into the departments. Some hope may also be placed in the 
probable increase of the desire for economy during a struggle of any 
keenness about the adjustment of taxation. When landowners and 
capitalists find that extravagance does not necessarily mean the 
retention of duties on tea and sugar, and other comforts and extrava- 
gancies of the poor, but may perhaps imply the addition of sixpence 
in the pound to their income tax, one has no fear of the watchfulness 
they will then devote to the estimates. Perhaps the most novel 
effect in the treatment of expenditure to be expected from a reformed 
Parliament, is an excess of zeal in abolishing sinecure offices, and 
curtailing allowances to courtiers and other idlers—a species of ex- 
penditure especially distasteful to those who live by the sweat of 
the brow. 

There is another important branch of finance with which a reformed 
Parliament will have to deal—the National Debt. On this point the 
attitude of some Liberals is not altogether satisfactory. Expressions 
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are used, as for instance by Lord Hobart,’ which imply that because 
the debt was incurred by the aristocracy of a former generation for 
their own purposes, the poor of the existing generation should not be 
taxed to pay it off. The working men, if they are wise, will repudiate 
such teaching regarding the debt. No matter for what purpose, the 
debt was incurred by the de facto Government of the time, and the 
community of the present day took over the national estate from their 
predecessors, subject to all encumbrances. The debt must therefore 
be treated as any other debt would be if justly incurred. The oppor- 
tuneness of paying it off should be decided by the usual considera- 
tions ; and looking to the aggregate wealth of the country, I do not 
see how the present time can be considered inopportune. The 
country, roughly speaking, is three times richer than it was at the 
close of the great war, yet the amount then raised by taxation was 
nearly as great as the amount raised now. Our ancestors were far 
from throwing on posterity a burden which they would not touch 
with their own fingers, and future generations, if we do nothing and 
are able to do a good deal, will certainly contrast to our disadvantage 
the difference of public spirit at the two epochs. I have endeavoured 
to meet the objections of those who prefer relieving the poor of taxes 
to paying off the debt. That is to be done, not by abolishing taxes 
wholesale, but by adjusting the burden more equally. When the 
weight is properly distributed, the way will be clear for discharging 
the national duty of diminishing the debt, and it may shortly be- 
come a question whether a much bolder course of dealing with it 
than any yet proposed is not practicable. It is mere trifling with 
the subject to bring in Terminable Annuity Bills which may abolish 
fifty or sixty millions of debt in a generation or two. During the 
last fifty years, it is worth remembering, the capital sum of the debt 
has been diminished by one hundred millions; and as we are three 
times richer at starting, we ought in the next fifty years to effect a 
reduction, not of fifty or sixty, but of three hundred millions. And 
much more than that. During the last fifty years the nation has 
been paying out of its poverty, whereas in the years to come, if our 
prosperity grows as it has done, we shall be paying out of our wealth. 
With a properly adjusted scheme of taxation, and revenue growing 
at the present rate of nearly two millions per annum, what the nation 
should look forward to is the speedy extinction of the entire debt. 
Rosert GirFEn. 


(1) “The Budget and the National Debt,” Forrnicntix Review, May, 1867. 

















LINES 
TO A FRIEND VISITING AMERICA. 


1 
Now farewell to you! you are 
One of my dearest, whom I trust : 
Now follow you the western star, 
And cast the old world off as dust. 
2 
From many friends adieu! adieu! 
The quiek heart of the word therein. 
Much that we hope for hangs with you: 
We lose you, but we lose to win. 
3 
The beggar-king, November, frets : 
His tatters rich with Indian dyes 
Goes hugging: we our season’s debts 
Pay calmly, of the spring forewise. 
4 
We send our worthiest ; can no less, 
If we would now be read aright,— 
To that great people who may bless 
Or curse mankind: they have the might. 
5 
The proudest seasons find their graves, 
And we, who would not be woo’d, must court, 
We have let the blunderers and the waves 
Divide us, and the devil had sport. 
6 
The blunderers and the waves no more 
Shall sever kindred sending forth 
Their worthiest from shore to shore 
For welcome, bent to prove their worth. 
7 
Go you and such as you afloat, 
Our lost kinsfellowship to revive. 
The battle of the antidote 
Is tough, though silent: may you thrive! 
8 
I, when in this north wind I see 
The straining red woods blown awry, 
Feel shuddering like the winter tree, 
All vein and artery on cold sky. 
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9 
The leaf that clothed me is torn away ; 
My friend is as a flying seed. 
Ay, true; to bring replenish’d day 
Light ebbs, but I am bare, and bleed. 
10 
What husky habitations seem 
These comfortable sayings! they fell, 
In some rich year become a dream :— 
So cries my heart, the infidel! .. . 
11 
Oh! for the strenuous mind in quest, 
Arabian visions could not vie 
With those broad wonders of the West : 
And would I bid you stay ? not I! 
12 
The strange experimental land 
Where men continually dare take 
Niagara leaps ;—unshatter’d stand 
*T wixt fall and fall ;—for conscience’ sake, 
13 
Drive onward like a flood’s increase ;— 
Fresh rapids and abysms engage ;— 
(We live—we die) scorn fireside peace, 
And, as a garment, put on rage, 
14 
Rather than bear God’s reprimand, 
By rearing on a full fat soil 
Concrete of sin and sloth ;—this land, 
You will observe it coil in coil. 
15 
The land has been discover’d long ; 
The people we have yet to know; 
Themselves they know not, save that strong 
For good and evil still they grow. 
16 
Nor know they us. Yea, well enough 
In that inveterate machine 
Through which we speak the printed stuff 
Daily, with voice most hugeous, mien 
17 
Tremendous :—as a lion’s show 
The grand menagerie paintings hide : 
Hear the drum beat, the trombones blow ! 
The poor old Lion lies inside! . . . 
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18 
It is not England that they hear, 
But mighty Mammon’s pipers, train’d 
To trumpet out his moods, and stir 
His sluggish soul : her voice is chain’d : 
19 
Almost her spirit seems moribund ! 
O teach them, ’tis not she displays 
The panic of a purse rotund, 
Eternal dread of evil days,— 
20 
That haunting spectre of success 
Which shows a heart sunk low in the girths :— 
Not England answers nobleness,— 
“ Live for thyself : thou art not earth’s.” 
21 
Not she, when struggling manhood tries 
For freedom, air, a hopefuller fate, 
Points out the planet, Compromise, 
And shakes a mild reproving pate : 
22 
Says never: “I am well at ease, 
My sneers upon the weak I shed : 
The strong have my cajoleries : 
And those beneath my feet I tread.” 
23 
Nay, but ’tis said for her, great Lord ! 
The misery ’s there! The shameless one 
Adjures mankind to sheathe the sword, 
Herself not yielding what it won :— 
24 
Her sermon at cock-crow doth preach, 
On sweet Prosperity—or greed. 
“Lo! as the beasts feed, each for each, 
God’s blessings let us take, and feed !”’ 
25 
Ungrateful creatures crave a part— 
She tells them firmly she is full ; 
Lest shear’d sheep hurt her tender heart 
With bleating, stops her ears with wool ; 
26 
Seized sometimes by prodigious qualms 
(Nightmares of bankruptcy and death),— 
Showers down in lumps a load of alms, 
Then pants as one who has lost a breath ; 
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27 
Believes high Heaven, whence favours flow, 
Too kind to ask a sacrifice 
For what it specially doth bestow :— 
Gives she, ’tis generous, cheese to mice. 
28 
She saw the young Dominion strip 
For battle with a grievous wrong, 
And aped a noble Norman lip, 
And look’d with half an eye side-long ; 
29 
And in stout Saxon wrote her sneers, 
Denounced the waste of blood and coin, 
Implored the combatants, with tears, 
Never to think they could rejoin. 
30 
Oh! was it England that, alas! 
Turn’d sharp the victor to cajole ? 
Behold her features in the glass ! 
A monstrous semblance mocks her soul ! 
31 
A false majority, by stealth, 
Have got her fast, and sway the rod : 
A headless tyrant built of wealth, 
A hypocrite—a belly-God. 
32 
To him the daily hymns they raise: 
His tastes are sought: his will is done : 
He sniffs the putrid steam of praise. 
Place for true England here is none! 
83 
But, can a distant race discern 
The difference ’twixt her and him ? 
My friend, that will you bid them learn. 
He shames and binds her, head and limb. 
34 
Old wood has blossoms of this sort. 
Though sound at core, she is old wood. 
If freemen hate her, one retort 
She has ; but one !—“ You are my blood.” 
35 
A poet, half a prophet, rose 
In recent days, and call’d for power. 
I love him; but his mountain prose— 
His Alp and valley and wild flower— 
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36 
Proclaim’d our weakness, not its source. 
What medicine for disease had he ? 
Whom summoned for a show of force ? 
Our titular aristocracy ! 
37 
Why, these are great at City feasts ; 
From City riches mainly rise : 
Tis well to hear them, when the beasts 
That die for us they eulogise ! 
38 
But these, of all the liveried crew 
Obeisant in Mammon’s walk, 
Most deferent ply the facial screw, 
The spinal bend, submissive talk. 
39 
It is their pride that they have long 
Consented to be harmless quite. 
Conciliation is their song 
At home, and peace abroad, and night. 
4) 
Small fear that they will run to books 
(At least the better form of seed) ! 
I, too, have hoped from their good looks, 
And fables of their Northman breed ;— 
41 
Have hoped that they the land would head 
In acts magnanimous ; but, lo, 
When fainting heroes beg for bread 
They frown: where they are driven they go. 
42 
Good health, my friend! and may your lot 
Be cheerful o’er the western rounds. 
This butter-woman’s market-trot 
Of verse is passing market-bounds. 
43 
Adieu! the sun sets; he is gone. 
On banks of fog faint lines extend : 
Adieu! bring back a braver dawn 
To England, and to me, my friend. 


Geonczs Mzrepirn. 


November 15th, 1867. 
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Tue History oF IsRAEL TO THE DEATH OF MosEs. By HErnricu Ewatp, 
Professor of the University of Géttingen. Translated from the German. 
Edited, with a Preface, by Russetn Martineau, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew in Manchester New College. London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 1867. 

A LADY, who has recently returned from travelling in the East, related to some 
friends that whilst conversing with a stone-mason at Baalbec, who was engaged 
on some trifling work, she pointed to one of the grand ruins of that place, and 
said, ‘‘ Why do you not do some work like that?” ‘‘ Ah,” replied the man, 
‘that kind of work cannot be done now; it was done by the genii.” ‘But 
why,” urged the lady, ‘‘ cannot the genii do such work now?” ‘They long 
ago left this part of the world,” answered the man. ‘‘ They are in the West now, 
building great palaces and bridges, and boring through mountains.” It is 
probable that but few of us in the West who are enjoying the present labours of 
the genii have so good an idea as that of this poor Syrian of the continuity 
of the human race and its work. Itis, however, the highest reward of the 
philosophic spirit animating the best modern researches into ancient history, 
that it continually finds the past reappearing essentially, and summed up in 
the present. ‘‘ The history of the antiquity of all nations,” says the author 
of this history, ‘‘ that have in anywise raised themselves to a lofty stage of 
human effort, in general not only shows us the rudiments of the same mental 
powers and arts which still exist, more or less pursued and developed among 
ourselves, but also leads us, through more perfect knowledge of their origin 
and formation, to a nearer view into their necessity and their eternal condi- 
tions.” Where this vital perception is wanting, the most extended research 
can only result in bringing some antiquarian as one more dry bone to the valley 
of dry bones, but at the call of a living scholar come the breaths which can 
clothe with life and significance the dryest details of antiquity. The genius 
and scholarship of Professor Ewald have too long been recognised by advanced 
European thinkers, for a critic to go beyond the moderation of Dr. Rowland 
Williams, who speaks of him as one ‘‘ whose faculty of divination, compounded 
of spiritual insight and of immense learning, I only do not praise, because 
praise from me would be presumption;” but one may at least admire the 
courage which, without fear or defiance, has brought these great powers to the 
task of elucidating a mass of traditions that have so long been guarded from the 
touch of unbiassed thought and from the tests of ordinary knowledge. 

The ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel” was the work to which Ewald addressed 
himself soon after taking his professorship of theology at Tubingen in 1837, 
when he was in his thirty-fifth year. The first volume appeared in 1843, and 
others at various times up to 1859, when the seventh and last was published. 
The present is the first volume, and was enlarged for a second edition in 1858, 
and for a third in 1864. Each of the volumes is a distinct treatise, the 
present one completely covering the Pre-Mosdic and Mosaic Ages. Of its 650 
pages, 250 are occupied by the introduction, which relates to the entire series 
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including the History of Christ and his age (translated into English two 
years ago by Mr. Glover), and that of the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic age, 
down to the final dispersion of the Jews. This introduction is a profound 
and comprehensive essay, in which traditional, mythical, and historical 
sources are carefully separated, the relative importance of each stated, 
and a clear method of inquiry evolved. The preponderance of the traditional 
element in his subject has led the author to dwell upon the various sources 
of tradition and their modes of transmission, in a statement of exceeding 
interest and general importance. Tradition—born of memory and imagination 
—he traces through the influences of action and reaction. The memory, 
to which an event is at first committed, has weaknesses, the minuter circum- 
stances are gradually obliterated, and the most signal event might—in an 
age of infrequent writing—survive only in a very barren form, were it not 
for the reaction which admits the imagination to give it fit raiment. If there 
is in this some loss of authenticity as to the comparatively unimportant details, 
there is an enhanced conservation as to the main fact :— 

“The spirit of the event—the imperishable and permanent truth contained in it, 
which sinks deeper into the mind the more frequently it is repeated, and through 
countless variations in its reproductions always beams forth like a bright ray—that 
spirit gains even greater purity and freedom, like the sun rising out of the mists of the 
morning. We may indeed say that in this respect tradition, dropping or holding loosely 
the more evanescent parts, but preserving the permanent basis of the story the more 
tenaciously, performs in its sphere the same purification which time works on all earthly 
things; aad the venerable forms of history,.so far from being disfigured or defaced by 
tradition, come forth from its laboratory born again in a purer light.” 

The multiplication of traditions of course causes the older ones to contract, 
and gradually of even the most signal of these will be left only signs, songs, pro- 
verbs, significant proper names, monuments, and, of the greatest, institutions. It 
is necessary to accompany the author carefully through this introduction, that one 
may estimate with composure the applications of a method that otherwise might 
be too revolutionary. If one has iron bars to braid it is essential to go through 
all the steps. Yet even with this precaution many of Ewald’s conclusions 
must be, to the majority of minds, startling, and perhaps at first inadmissible. 
They are, however, too deeply founded, and too strongly and patiently built 
to be easily shaken, and thoughtful students will recur to them with growing 
interest. Ewald never makes a fanciful statement; so much his reader very 
soon discovers; and that confidence becomes important when we find the 
characters and patriarchs whom we have been accustomed to individualise 
disappearing into labels and expressions for geographical regions, historical 
eras, and national traditions. Ewald’s wide acquaintance with Oriental lan- 
guages, and with the infant but already wonderful science of comparative 
mythology, serves to establish his steps at every moment upon this road where 
so many have stumbled. Of the first four of the ten patriarchs described as 
having lived before the flood, Adam and Enos are known to mean ‘ man.” 


“The second, Seth, the son of Adam, which properly signifies scion, or germ, as well 
as the fourth, Cainan, which signifies a created thing, a creature, yield the idea of a 
young man. The evidence for the latter case is strengthened by the fact that Cain, a 
shortened form of Cainan, appears in the other version (Gen. iv.) as the son of Adam 
himself, Thus we have here a combination of two expressions only for the first men— 
as father and son—as the old and the ever-young humanity. .... Enoch and Lamech 
must have figured as demigods, or even as gods. The former appears from his name 
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to be the Inaugurator, the Beginner, and ce a good spirit, who, like the Latin 
Janus and the Hindu Ganéga, was invoked’ on any new or difficult undertaking. 
Thence, probably, he became the god of the new year, which recurs every 365 days, 
and for this reason the existing tradition (Gen. v.) assigns to him a lifetime of 365 
years. To this good spirit Lamech, who concludes the group, evidently forms the 
counterpart. His very name denotes a predatory savage ; and so, according to Gen. iv. 
19—24, he was taken as the gloomy symbol of a race degenerated into savage selfish- 
ness, the accepted type of the heroes of a revengeful age...... Methuselah, who 
stands immediately before Lamech, is evidently, as his name implies, the Warrior who 
stands nearest to the implacable avenger Death—a sort of Mars; Mahalal-el is the god 
of Light—a sun-god, like Apollo; and Jared, who stands by his side, on the other 
hand, is the god of the Lowland or the Water. 


The reader must understand that it is not merely through the significance of 
these names, but also through the ‘coincidence of that significance with the 
bearings of many facts, and the subtle indications of various texts, that there 
thus emerges from the mist of early Hebrew traditions a complete new circle of 
gods and demigods, supplanted, like Saturn, by later deities. This is the end 
of what is called the First Age. The Second Age begins with Noah—the Adam 
of a renovated, or ‘‘ washed,” world. The Third Age is that of the Heroes. 
At the head of this stand Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the combination of whom | 
is compared with that of Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses, around whom the 
whole Iliad ranges itself, and with Judhisthira, Bhima, and Arjuna, types of 
the three kingly virtues of justice, valour, and wisdom, assumed by the hero of 
the Mahabharata of the Hindu legend. More than thirty pages of the work 
are devoted to Abraham, and it would be difficult to find anything surpassing 
them in critical acumen and comprehensive statement. It is, however, only 
when we stand upon the comparatively firm ground of the Mosaic Age, and find 
that there has been no sharp transition from the traditional, but, on the contrary, 
that the impressions we have been receiving fit in most naturally with whatever 
seem to be facts in the historical age, that we discover the “large discourse ” 
of our guide. He has patiently won, inch by inch, so much from the wild of 
fables that he may be said to have almost created a region of solid history out 
of chaos. In all efforts at tracing the affinities of early tribes by their cognate 
traditions and myths, this work is invaluable. Its scientific importance is far 
greater than that of any of the six volumes which succeed it. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the text is accompanied by copious 
notes, of especial value to the student, and that the work, besides being closely 
and intelligibly translated, has been admirably edited by Mr. Martineau, whose 
culture and fine sense are of the kind that ‘‘ cannot be hid.” 


MoncurE D. Conway. 


LETTRES sUR L’ ANGLETERRE. Par Louis Blanc. Deuxiéme Série. 


M. Louis Buano’s Letters on England are promising to become what the 
Americans call an institution,—something which we expect at certain intervals 
as a matter of course,—and a very pleasant and salutary institution they are, 
while it is as good as certain that no one_but their author could fill the place 
he occupies as an international critic. M. L. Blanc knows England as few 
Englishmen know it, but at the same time no Frenchman alive is more French. 
When we recollect besides that he has been a practical statesman and is a 
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distinguished writer, the rare umyon of opposite endowments he thus brings to 
his work will be the more striking. International criticism as usually prac- 
tised by the citizens of one country upon the inhabitants of another, is generally 
rendered utterly useless by its presumptuous and portentous ignorance, even 
when it is otherwise fair and candid, which is far enough from being always 
the case. Even to this day, as M. L. Blanc says, the inferior order of French 
writers still rave about ‘‘ Pitt and Cobourg,” and are still content to keep their 
conceptions of England and Englishmen contemporaneous with those current 
about the time of the Peace of Amiens. To represent the English aristocracy 
and Government as the very incarnation of perfidious duplicity and treachery, 
and the English public as something incurably loutish, coarse, and ignorant,— 
a sort of colossal George III. in fact,—stubborn, stupid, and fanatically chaste, 
is still a pastime in which the true Parisian feuilletonist finds a quite peculiar 
and exquisite satisfaction. On the other hand, a few distinguished writers, 
dissatisfied with the Imperial régime, constantly speak of us in terms which 
would be hyperbolical if applied to Utopia itself. But their exaggerated eulogies 
labour under the suspicion that they are intended far more to hurt somebody 
at home than to please or do justice tous here. And thus we are left to get 
on as we can with our native flatterers and satirists, and the real benefits which 
might be derived from the candid and clear-sighted judgment of foreigners— 
that ‘‘ contemporary posterity” all around us—are unfortunately missed. 

It is therefore no trifling matter for congratulation that M. L. Blanc, by a 
rare combination of position and ability, has been able now for some years to 
observe and criticise us and our doings in the way he has. As he says himself, 
he is neither Anglomane nor Anglophobe. He studies England with an 
instr ucted, above all with an impartial eye. There is little either in our insti- 
tutions or our national character which moves his enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, he has not a particle of blind, unreasoning prejudice against either. He 
strikes us hard, and spares not. Few thoughtful men will, I fancy, think he 
strikes too hard. And then, on occasions which seem to him fitting, he comes 
down very handsomely with soothing eulogy. It is much to be wished that 
his book were universally known and laid to heart by all Englishmen who take 
either an active or passive interest in politics. That the general effect of it is 
painfully humiliating will not, I apprehend, in the present national temper, be 
found an offensive characteristic. These letters were written while England 
lay in contented torpor under the upas-like influence of Lord Palmerston, and 
M. L. Blanc exposes with pitiless analysis the shortsighted, selfish, hand-to- 
mouth policy which was then considered to be the perfection of wisdom—our 
blunders with regard to America and Russia, our exquisitely moral support of 
Italy and Poland, our paralysing dread of anything which might lead to war. 
Most Englishmen who care more for their country than either their class or their 
shop, are now eager to admit that few periods in our history have been more 
fundamentally stupid and sterile, as far as statesmanship is concerned, than 
that passed under the punning old diplomatist who befooled us for ten years. 
But although nothing can be more humbling, nothing can, at the same time, 
be more salutary than an occasional retrospect over that dismal time. After 
all, Lord Palmerston was leader because he was one of the expertest of followers 
of public opinion. He was supposed to have an especial share of peculiarly John 
Bull qualities ; he was practical (Heaven save the mark !); he was patriotic ; he 
was jovial ; he was, above all, so ‘‘ plucky.” He was really no worse than the 
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press and the public, which almost idolised him. His influence was pernicious, 
because the nation was delighted to let him use it. Weare now rather pain- 
fully becoming aware that jocosity and laisser faire are not the prime requisites 
of statesmanship. Let us, therefore, sorrowfully, yet sternly, take home and 
ponder the sharp and subtle criticisms which M. L. Blanc offers us. 

The series of letters forms a sort of critical history of England during the 
American civil war. As a mere record of fact, and, still more; of contemporary 
opinion, it is most valuable, most instructive. The vapouring of-the press, for 
instance, on the occasion of the Princess Alexandra’s entrance into London has 
doubtless as generally passed from the public mind as any of the’ scandalous 
escapades of George, Prince of Wales, sixty years ago. It is, nevertheless, a 
very suggestive and. curious thing to Took at now in cool blood, when all the 
hubbub and rhodomontade are over. Especially noteworthy throughout these 
volumes is M. L. Blanc’s attitude with regard to the press. Himself a veteran 
journalist, he sees an immensity of evil:in the overweening influence of the 
Fourth Estate. He thinks that the anonymous system contributes much to that 
undue influence, and he-is opposed to that system in consequence. To give a 
complete account of volumes which touch on every subject of public interest, 
from protocols to prize fights, is of course beyond our limits. But we cannot 
refrain from drawing attention to the truly philosophic disquisition at the end 
of the second volume on the systems of land tenure respectively adopted in 
England and France. It is no exaggeration to say that M. L. Blanc has gone 
further-than any other publicist in elucidating this important question. 

I must take the liberty of adding that I think M. L. Blanc, in some 
of the discussions he enters upon in this work, is too niuch of a politician, and 
too little of a philosopher. Possibly the trait may not tell against him in 
England. Will he think that a compliment? In any case he makes little dis- 
play, whatever he may possess, of that elevated spirit of unimpassioned 
generalisation so honourably characteristic of the higher order of French 
intellect. He sees things very clearly, but also very nearly. An expanded 
historical background is more or less wanting in all he says. Not only do 
France and England pretty nearly represent the world for him, but, the France 
and England of the last ten years are nearly all he takes cognisance of. 
Doubtless the moge in which the work was composed accounts for much of this. 
In a letter such a circumscription of view would not be felt: but itis rather 
painfully felt in a book. Again, he inveighs against many vices as peculiarly 
English which are merely the vices of Human nature under certain conditions. 
The shivering timidity of our commerce at the least approach of a rumour’ of 
war is surely destined to be developed in every natibn whose commercial 
relations are numerous and extended. Is it also only the English who will 
quietly take a snubbing from a great power while they will bully a weak one 

Jas. CoTTER MorRIsoN. 


END OF VOL. VIII. 
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